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MONUMENT CEMETERY. of the near and dear departed, reposing beneath the case in the sepulchral vaults of churches. tion of burial-places without the city was provid- 


This is one of the many elegant grounds in 
the vicinity of Philadelphia, set apart for resting- 
places of the dead. This, though not possess- 
ing the romantic beauty of Laurel Hill, has 
great attractions, and is the frequent resort of 
meditative and pious persons. Scattered over 
its area are to be seen marble tombs and tablets of 
every variety of form and taste. Burial lots, 
neatly enclosed in iron railings, are swarded in 
grass of deepest green, and delicately ornated 
with flowers, plants and shrubbery, carefully 
trained by the hand of affection to the memory 


the sod. _Monument Cemetery is situated on 
Broad Street, two miles north of the city; it is 
surrounded by a massive wall, surmounted by 
an iron railing ; the main entrance forms a build- 
ing of picturesque beauty, and a drawing of it by 
Devereaux is herewith presented to the readers of 
the Pictorial. It is only in later times that men 
have become convinced how injurious it is to the 
health of the living to remain, for a long time, 
in the vicinity of the dead, particularly if the 
corpses remain standing in simple coffins, and 
are not placed deep in the earth, as is a 


Fiom these the effluvia of putrefaction escape 
easily, and diffuse themselves in the air. On the 


occasion of opening such sepulchral vaults, those 


who stood near them have sometimes fallen dead 
on the spot, and no one could venture into the 
church, for a long time after, without exposing 
himself to dangerous consequences. At present, 
the burying in churches is almost everywhere 
suppressed, or, at least, permitted only under 
certain restrictions. Even in Naples and Rome, 
the general practice of erecting sepulchres in 
churches was forbidden in 1809, and the founda- 


VIEW OF THE MONUMENT CEMETERY, NEAR PHILADELPHIA, 
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ed for. The custom of the communities of Mo- 
ravian Brothers, who form their burial-places 
into gardens, is worthy of imitation. Several 
Catholic church-yards in Germany are also dis- 
tinguished by their pleasing aspect ; for instance, 
one in Munich, where every grave is covered With 
a bed of flowers, which the relations of the de- 
ceased water from a fountain dug for the purpose. 
The beautiful name of the German Moravian 
Brothers, friedhof, or field of peace, is becoming 
more and more common in Germany. Pere la 
Chaise, near Paris, is another interesting spot. 
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CHAPTER 


Lorenzo Bezan, almost crazed with the con- 
tending emotions that beset him, knew not what 
to say—what to do; he obeyed her wish, and 
left the room, as did also the rest, leaving Isa- 
bella and the Countess Moranza alone together. 
General Bezan walked the adjoining room like 
one who had lost all self-control—now pressing 
his forehead with both hands, as if to keep back 
the press of thoughts, and now, almost groaning 
aloud at the struggling of his feelings within his 
throbbing breast. The light broke in upon him ; 
while he had been so happy, so inconsiderate at 
Madrid, in the society of the beautiful and intel- 
ligent woman ; while he had respected and loved 
her like a brother, he had unwittingly been plant- 
ing thorns in her bosom! He saw it all now. 
He even recalled the hour when he told her of 
his love for Isabella Gonzales—and remembered, 
too, the sudden illness that she evinced. “Alas! 
how blind I have been, how thoughtless of all 
else but myself, and my own disappointments 
and heart-secrets. Next to Isabella, I could 
have loved that puré’ and gentle being. I did 
feel drawn to her side by unspeakable tenderness 
and gratitude for the consolation she seemed ever 
so delicately to impart ; but for this right hand I 
would not have deceived her, the virgin bear me 
witness.” 

The moments seemed hours to him, while he 
waited thus in such a state of suspense as his 
frame of mind might be supposed to indicate. 
The surgeon entered to take his leave. 

“How is she, sir?” asked Lorenzo Bezan, 
hastily. 

“IT have not seen her since we left her with 
Don Gonzales’s daughter. She desired to be 
left alone with her, you remember, and it is best 
to do as she wishes. My skill can do her no 
good. She cannot live but a very few hours, 
and I may as well retire.” 

“There is, then, no hope for her, no possi- 
bility of recovery ?” 

“ None !” 

Throwing himself into a chair, Lorenzo Bezan 
seemed perfectly overcome with grief. He did 
not weep, no tears came to his relief; but it was 
the fearful struggle of the soul, that sometimes 
racks the stout frame and manly heart. The 
soldier who had passed so many hours on the 
battle-field—who had breathed the breath of 
scores of dying men, of wounded comrades, and 
bleeding foes, was a child now. He clasped his 
hands remained in silence, like one wrapped 
in praye?.. 

He had not remained thus but a short time, 
when aslave summoned him to the bedside of 
the dying countess. He found her once more 
alone. Isabella had retired to her own apart- 
ment. ° 

“General,” said the sufferer, holding out her 
hand, which he pressed tenderly to his lips ! 

“‘ Forgive me, Countess Moranza, pray forgive 
me 

“TJ have nothing to forgive, and for my sake 
charge yourself with no blame for me. Itis my 
dying requestj#for I can stay but a little longer. 
I have one other to make. You will grant it ?”’ 

“ Anything that mortal can do I will do for 
thee.” 

“Take, then, this package. It contains papers 
and letters relative to myself, my estates, and to 
you. Obey the injunctions therein contained.” 


“This promise is sacred, and will make me 
die the happier,” she said, drawing a long sigh. 
“T have explained to her you love the cause of 
my singular appearance here, and have exculpa- 
ted you from all blame on my account.” 

“Ah! but countess, it is terrible that yuu 
should have sacrificed your life to save mine.” 
“Say not so; itis the only joy of this ‘mo- 
ment, for it has savéd me from the curse of the 
suicide!” she almost whispered, drawing him 
closer to her side as she spoke. “I could not 
live, save in the light of your eyes. I knew you 
were poor, comparatively so—that fortune would 
place your alliance with her you have loved be- 
yond question as to policy. I resolved to follow 
you—do all in my power to make you happy— 
ask of you sometimes to remember me—and 
then—” 

“O, what then ?” said Lorenzo Bezan, almost 
trembling. 

“Die by my own hands, in a way that none 
should know! But how much happier has 
Heaven ordered it. I could have wished, have 
prayed for such a result; but not for one mo- 
ment could I have hoped for it. As it is I am 
happy.” 

“« And I am wretched,” said the soldier ; “had 
the choice been offered me of thy death or mine, 
how quickly would I have fallen for thee, who 
hast been more than a sister, a dear, kind sister 
to me.” 

The sufferer covered her face with her hands ; 
his tender words, and his gentle accents of voice, 
and the truthful expression of his face, for one 
moment reached her heart through its most sen- 
sitive channel! But the struggle was only for a 
moment; the cold hand of death was upon her; 
she felt even the chill upon hersystem. A slight 
shudder ran through herframe. She crossed her 
hands upon her bosom, and closing her eyes, 
breathed a silent prayer, and pressed the glitter- 
ing cross that hung about her neck fervently to 
her lips. Then turning to the soldier she said : 


“You may well love her, general, for she is 
very beautiful, and worthy of you,” referring to 
Isabella Gonzales, who had just returned to her 
apartment. 

** She is as lovely in person as in mind. But, 
alas! must I stand here powerless, and see you, 
but an hour ago so perfectly well, so full of life 
and beauty, die without one effort to save you ?” 

‘Tt is useless,” said the sufferer. “I feel that 
the surgeon is correct, and I must die very 
shortly.” 

“O, that I might save you, countess, even by 
mine own life !” 

“You would do so, I know you would ; it is 
so like your nature,” she said, turning her still 
beautiful eyes upon him. 

*T would, indeed I would,” answered General 
Bezan. 

A sweet smile of satisfaction stole over her 
pale features as she once more languidly closed 
her eyes, and once more that ominous shudder 
stole through her frame. 

“Tt is very cold, is it not?” she asked, realiz- 
ing the chill that her paralyzed circulation caused. 

“ Alas, countess, I fear it is the chill of death 
you feel !” 

“So soon? well, I.am prepared,” she said, 
once more kissing the cross. 

“Heaven bless and receive your pure and 
lovely spirit,” he said, devotttly, as she once 


“T will,” said the soldier, kneeling. 


& 


“ Farewell, Lorenza Bezan. Sometimes think 
kindly 5f the Countess M-o-r-a-n-z-a !” 

She breathed no more. That faithful and 
beautiful spirit had fled to heaven! 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE AVOWAL. 


Tere had seemed to be a constantly recur- 
ring thread of circumstances, which operated to 
separate Lorenzo Bezan and Isabella Gonzales. 
Isabella had received a fearful shock in the re- 
markable occurrences of the last fewdays. The 
devoted love of the countess, her self-sacrificing 
spirit, her risk and loss of her life to save him 
she loved, all had made a most indelible impres- 
sion upon her. There was a moment, as the 
reader has seen, when she doubted the truth and 
honor of Lorenzo Bezan; but it was but for a 
moment, for had not his own truthfulness vindi- 
cated itself to her mind and heart, the words of 
the Countess Moranza had doneso. That faith- 
fal and lovely woman told her also of the noble 
spirit of devoted love that the soldier bore her, 
and how honestly he had cherished that love he 
bore for her when surrounded by the dazzling 
beauty and flattery of the whole court, and bear- 
ing the name of the queen’s favorite. 

All this led her of course to regard him with 
redoubled affection, and to increase the weight 
of indebtedness of her heart towards one whom 
she had treated so coldly, and who for her sake 
had borne so much of misery. “But ah!” she 
said to herself, “if he could but read this heart, 
and knew how much it has suffered in its self- 
imposed misery, he would indeed pity and 
not blame me. I see it all now; from the very 
first I have loved him—from the hour of our 
second meeting in the Paseo—poor, humble and 
unknown, I loved him then; but my spirit was 
too proud to own it; and I have loved him ever 
since, though the cold words of repulse have 
been upon my tongue, and I have tried to im- 
press both him and myself to the contrary. How 
bitter are the penalties of pride—how heavy the 
tax that it demands from frail humanity! No 
more shall it have sway over this bosom!” As 
she spoke, the beautiful girl threw back the dark 
clustering hair from her temples, and raised her 
eyes to heaven, as if to call for witness upon her 
declaration. ‘ . 

The proper steps were taken for sending the 
body of the countess home to Madrid, where it 
would receive the highest honors, and those 
marks of distinction which its connection with 
the royal blood of Spain demanded. Lorenzo 
Bezan mourned sincerely the loss of one who 
had been so dear and kind a friend tohim. An 
instinctive feeling seemed to separate Isabella 
and the lieutenant-governor for a brief period. 
It was not a period of anxiety, nor of doubt, 
concerning each other. Strange to say, not one 
word had yet been exchanged between them 
since that bitter farewell was uttered in the prison 
walls of the military keep. No words could have 
made them understand each other better than 
they now did; each respected the peculiar feel- 
ings of the other. But weeks soon pass, and the 
time was very brief that transpired before they 
met in the drawing-room of Don Gonzales’s 
house. Ruez welcomed Lorenzo Bezan as he 
entered, led him to the apartment, and calling 
his sister, declared that they must excuse him, 
for he was going with his father for a drive in 
the Paseo. 

Lorenzo Bezan sat for some moments alone, 
when he heard a light footstep upon the marble 
floor of the main hall, and his heart throbbed 
with redoubled quickness. An a moment more 
Isabella Gonzales stood before him’; her eyes bent 
upon the floor, seemed immovably there; she 
could not raise them ; but she held forth her hand 
towards him! He seized it, pressed it to his 
lips again and again, then drawing her closely 
to his bosom, pressed his lips to her forehead, 


“Love you, Lorenzo Bezan ?” 

“ Yes, dear one, love me as I havé for years 
loved you.” 
* -Ghe raised her eyes now ; they were streaming 
with tears ; but through them all she said : 

“I have looked into my heart, and I find that 
T have ever loved you !” 4 

“Sweet words! O, happy assurance” said 
the soldier, rapturously. 

“One word. will explain all to thee. I was 
spoiled when in childhood. Iwas told that I was 


more replaced her hand within his own. 


beautiful, and as I grew older a spirit of haugh- 


tiness and pride was implanted in my bosom 
by the universal homage that was offered to me 
on,all hands. Ihad no wish ungratified, was 
unchecked, humored, in short spoiled by affec- 
tionate indulgence, and bat for one good influ- 
ence—that exercised by the lovely character of 
my dear brother, Ruez—I fear me, I should have 
been undeniably lost to the world and myself 
in some strange denouement of my life. A start- 
ling and fearful event introduced you to me un- 
der circumstances calculated to fix your form 
and features forever in my memory. It did so. 
I could not but be sensible of your noble and 
manly qualities, though seen through what was 
to my mind a dark haze of humble associations. 

“This was gny first impression of you. You 
boldly wooed me, told me you loved me above 
allelse. Your very audacity attracted me; it 
was so novel, so strange to be thus approached. 
I, who was the acknowledged belle of Havana, 
before whom the best blood and highest titles of 
the island knelt, and who was accustomed to be 
approached with such deference and respect, was 
half won before I knew it, by the Lieutenant 
Lorenzo Bezan, on the Plato. Singular circum- 
stances-again threw us together, where again 
your personal bravery and firmness served us so 
signally. I knew not my own heart even then, 
though some secret whisperings partly aroused 
me, and when you were sent to prison, I found 
my pride rising above allelse. And yet by some 
uncontrollable impulse I visited you, disguised, 
in prison ; and there again I can see how nearly 
I had acknowledged my true feelings ; but once 
more the secret whisper sounded in my ear, and 
I left you coldly, nay, almost insultingly. But 
bitterly have I wept for that hour. 

“In vain have I struggled on, in vain strove 
to forget ; it was impossible ; and yet, never un- 
til you sent me that note, have I frankly acknow- 
ledged, even to my own heart, the feeling 
which I have so long been conscious of. Ah, it 
has been a bitter experience that I have endured, 
and now I can see it all in its true light, and own to 
thee freely, that I have loved even from the first.” 

While she had spoken thus, Lorenzo Bezan 
had gently conducted her to a couch, and seated 
by her side he had held her hand while he listened 

and looked tenderly into the depths of her lus- 
trous and beautiful eyes. He felt how cheaply 
he had earned the bliss of that moment, how 
richly he was repaid for the hardships and grief 
he had endured for Isabella’s sake. 

“ Ah, dearest, let us forget the past, and live 
only for each other and the future.” 

“Can you so easily forget and forgive?” she 
asked him, in softest accents. 

“T can do anything, everything,” he said, “ if 
thou wilt but look ever upon me thus,” and he 
placed his arms about that taper waist, and drew 
her willing form still nearer to his side, until her 
head fell upon his shoulder. ‘‘ There will be no 
more a dark side to our picture of life, dear 
Isabella.” 

“T trust not.” 

“ And you will ever love me ?” 

“Ever!” repeated the beautiful girl, drawing 
instinctively nearer to his breast. 

At that moment, Rucz, returning from the 
Plato to procure some article which he had left 
behind, burst hastily into the room, and, blush- 
ing like a young girl at the scene that met his 
eye, he was about to retire hastily, when Lorenzo 
Bezan spoke to him, not the least disconcerted ; 
he felt too secure in his position to realize any 
such feeling : 

“Come hither, Ruez, we have just been 
speaking of you.” 

“ Of me?” said the boy, rather doubtfully, as 
though he suspected they had been talking of 
matters quite foreign to him. 

“Yes, of you, Ruez,” continued his sister, 
striving to hide a tell-tale blush, as her eyes met 
her brother’s. “TI have been telling General Be- 
zan what a dear, good brother you have been to 
me—how you have ever remembered all his 
kindnesses to me; while I have thought little of 
them, and have been far from grateful.” 

“ Not at heart, sister,” said the boy, quickly ; 
“not always in your sleep, since you will some- 
times talk in your day dreams!” 

“Ah, Ruez, you turned traitor, and betray 
me? well, there can be little harm, perhaps, to 
have all known now.” 

* Now?” repeated Ruez. “Why do you use 
that word so decidedly ?” 

“Why, you must know, my dear Ruez,” said 
the general, “that a treaty has been partially 
agreed upon between us, which will necessarily 


put all hostilities at an end; and, therefore, any 
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secret information can be of no possible use 
whatever.” 

“ Is it so, 
of his sister. 

“ Yes, brother, we are to ‘bury the hatchet,’ 
as the American orators say.” 

“ Are you in earnest? but no matter; I am 
going—let me see, where was I going ?” 

“ You came into the room as though you had 
been shot out of one of the port-holes of Moro 
Castle,” said the general, playfully. “No won- 


bella?” asked Ruez, inquiringly, 


der you forget!” 


The boy looked too full for utterance. He 
shook the general’s hand, heartily kissed Isabella, 
and telling them he believed they had turned 
conspirators, and were about to perpetrate some 
fearful business against the government, and 
sagely hinting that unless he was also made a 
confidant of, he should forthwith denounce them 
to Tacon, he%hook his hand with a most seri- 
ous mock air and departed. 

It would be in bad taste for us, also, not to 
leave Isabella and Lorenzo Bezan alone. They 
had so much to say, so much to explain, so many 
pictures to paint on the glowing canvass of the 
future, with the pencils of hope and love, that it 
would be unfair not to permit them to do so un- 
disturbed. So we will follow Ruez to the vo- 
lante, and dash away with him and Don Gon- 
zales to the Paseo, for a circular drive. 

“Teleft General Bezan and Isabella together 
in the drawing-room,” began Ruez to his father, 
just as they passed outside of the city walls. 

“Yes. I knew he was there,” said the father, 
indifferently. 

“ That was a very singular affair that occurred 
between him and the Countess Moranza.” 

“ Queer enough.” 

“ Yet sister says that the general was not to 
blame, in any respect.” 

“ Yes, I took good care to be satisfied of that,” 
said the father, who had indeed made it the sub- 
ject of inquiry. “Had he been guilty of de- 
ceiving that beautiful and high-born lady, he 
should never have entered my doors again. I 
should have despised him.” . 

“ He seems very fond of Isabella,” continued 
the boy, after a brief silence. 

“ Fond of her !” 

“ Yes, and she of him,” said Ruez. 

“ Lorenzo Bezan fond of my daughter, and she 
of him 

“Why, yes, father; I don’t see anything so 
very strange, do you?” 

“Dol? Lorenzo Bezan is but a nameless 
adventurer—a—a—” 

“Stop, father—a lieutenant-governor, and the 
queen’s favorite.” 

“ That is true,” said Don Gonzales, thought- 
fully. “ Yes, but he’s poor.” , 

“ How do you know, father ?” 

“Why, it is but reasonable to think so; and 
my daughter shall not marry any one with 1éss 
position or fortune than herself.” 

“ As to position, father,” continued the boy, 
“General Bezan wears orders that you would 
give half your fortune to possess !” 

“T forgot that.” 

“« And has already carved a name for himself 
in Spanish history ,” said Ruez. 

“ True.” 

“Then I see not how you can complain of 
him on the score of position.” 

“No; but he’s poor, and I have sworn that no 
man, unless he brings as large a fortune as Isa- 
bella will have in her own right, shall marry her. 
How do I know but it may be the money, not 
Isabella, that he wants ?” 

Father !” 

« Well, Ruez.” 

“ You are unjust towards the noble nature of 
that man; there are few men like him in the 
queen’s service, and it has not required long for 
her to discern it.” As the boy spoke, he did so 
in a tone and a manner that almost awed his fa- 
ther. At times he could assume this mode, and 
when he did so, it was because he felt what he 


uttered, and then it never failed of its influence | 


-upon the listener. 

“Still,” said Don Gonzales, somewhat sub- 
duedly, ‘“‘he who would wed my peerless child 
must bring something besides title and honor. 
A fortune as large as her own—nothing else. 
This I know Lorenzo Bezan has not, and there’s 
an end of his intimacy with your sister, and I 
must tell her so this very evening.” 

“As you will, father. You are her parent, 
and can command her obedience ; but I'do not 
believe you can control Isabella’s heart,” said 
Ruez, earnestly. 


“Boy, I do not like thee to talk to me thus. 
Remember thy youth, and thy years. Thou art 
ever putting me to my metal.” 

“ Father, do I not love thee and sister Isabella 
above all else on earth ?” 

“ Yes, yes, boy, I know it; thou dost love us 
well; say no more.” 

Ruez had broken the ice. He found that it 
was time, however, to be silent now, and leaning 
back thoughtfully in the volante, he neither spoke 
again, nor seemed to observe anything external 
about him until he once more entered the Plato 
and his father’s noble mansion. 


CHAPTER XX. 
HAPPY FINALE. 


Wuew Don Gonzales returned from his drive 
with Ruez, and while he was still thinking upon 
the subject which the boy had introduced, rela- 
tive to Lorenzo Bezan and Isabella, he found the 
general awaiting his return and desiring an in- 
terview with him. This was of course granted, 
and the two retired to the library of Isabella’s 
father, where the soldier resolved to make at 
once, and in plain terms, an offer of his hand to 
this daughter of the old house of Gonzales, and 
to beg her parent’s permission for their union. 
Being in part prepared for this proposal, as we 
have already seen, the father was not taken at 
all aback, but very politely and considerately 
listened to his guest.. At last, however, when it 
came his turn to speak, he was decided. 

“T will tell you honestly, general, that, while 
I fully realize the great service you have done 
me and mine; while I cannot but admire the 
tact, talent, and noble characteristics that have 
so quickly elevated you to a niche in the temple 
of fame, still I am a very practical man, and 
look well to worldly matters and immediate in- 
terests. This has been my policy through life, 
and I have ever found that it was a good and 
sound one, and carried me on well.” 

“ As a general rule, perhaps, it is a very good 
one,” added Lorenzo Bezan, to fill up a pause 
where he seemed expected to say something. 

“Now as to the matter which you propose, 
aside from the matter as to whether Isabella 
herself would consent, or—” 

“TI beg pardon, sir, for interrupting you, but 
on that score I have her assurance already.” 

“You are very prompt, sir. Perhaps it would 
have been a little more in accordance with pro- 
priety to have first spoken to me.” 

“ You have a right to question the point, and 
pérhaps are correct, but to this there is little con- 
sequence attached,” said General Bezan, very 
decidedly. 

“ Well, sir, it is proper to come at once to the 
point, and I will do so. I have registered an 
oath; let me tell you, then, that my daughter 
shall never espouse any man unless his fortune 
is fully equal to her own, and this oath I shall 
most religiously keep !” 

“You have made a strange resolve, sir, and 
one which will affect your daughter’s happiness, 
no less than it will do mine.” 

“ The oath is registered, General Bezan, and 
if necessary I am prepared to strengthen it by 
another; for it has been my resolve for years.” 

“ You are so decided, sir, that of course no 
argument on my part would in the least influence 
you. But I trust you will consider of this mat- 
ter seriously, at least, and I may again speak to 
you upon the subject.” 

“T shall always be happy ait proud to meet 
General Bezan as a particular friend in my own 
house, or elsewhere,”” continued Don Gonzales, 
“but there, we must understand each other, our 
intimacy ceases, or as to the proposal of becom- 
ing my son-in-law, you will see that it is totally 
out of the question, when you remember my re- 
ligiously registered oath upon the subject.” 

“ For the present, then, I must bid you good- 
day, sir,’ said the soldier, turning from the 
apartment, and seeking the governor’s palace. 

When he had left, Isabella’s father summoned 
her to his own room, and telling her at once the 
conversation he had just passed with General 
Bezan, reiterated to her that nothing would 
move him from the resolve, and she must learn 
to ferget the young soldier, and place her affec- 
tions upon some wealthy planter of the island, 
who coupled with good looks and a pleasing 
address, the accompaniments of a full purse and 
broad estates. Isabella made no reply to her 
father; she was confounded at the cupidity of 
his spirit; he hadgnever spoken thus to her be- 
fore. She loved him dearly, and grieved that he 
was susceptible of being influenced by such a 
grovelling consideration, and with a new cloud 


hovering over her brow, and its shadow shutting 
out the gleam of hope that had so lately been 
radiating it, she left him. 

The reader may well imagine the state of mind 
in which Lorenzo Bezan sought the privacy of 
his own apartment in the palace. To fall again 
from such high hopes was almost more than he 
could bear, and he walked his room with hurried 
and anxious steps. Once he sat down to address 
a letter to Isabella, for he had not seen her since 
he left Don Gonzales, and he did not know 
whether her father would inform her of their 
conversation or not. But after one or two inef- 
fectual efforts, he cast the paper from him, in 
despair, and rising, walked his room again. To 
an orderly who entered on business relating to 
his regular duty, he spoke so brief and abruptly 
as to startle the man, who understood him only 
in his better and ealmer moods. Again was his 
cup of bliss dashed to the earth ! 

“T had some undefined fear of it,” he said to 
himself. “I almost felt there would be some 
fearful gulf intervene between Isabella and my- 
self, when I had again left her side. O, prophetic 
soul, though our eyes cannot fathom the future, 
there is an instinctive power in thee that foretells 
evil. My life is but a sickly existence. I am 
the jest and jeer of fortune, who seems delighted 
to thwart me, by permitting the nearest approach 
to the goal of happiness, and yet stepping in 
just in time to prevent the consummation of my 
long cherished hopes.” 

As he spoke thus, he sat down by the side of 
his table, and casting his eyes vacantly thereon, 
suddenly started at seeing the address of his 
own name, and in the hand of the Countess Mo- 
ranza. It was the package she had handed to 
him at her dying moment. In the excitement of 
the scene, and the circumstances that followed, 
he had not opened it, and there it had since laid 
forgotten. He broke the seal, and reading sev- 
eral directions of letters, notes, and small parcels, 
among the rest one addressed to the queen, he 
came to one endorsed as important, and bearing 
his own name, Lorenzo Bezan. 

He broke the seal and read, “The enclosed 
paper is my last will and testament, whereby I 
do give and bequeath to my friend, General Lo- 
renzo Bezan, my entire estates in the Moranza 
district of Seville, as his sole property, to have 
and to hold, and for his heirs after him, forever. 
This gift is a memento of our friendship, and a 
keepsake from one who cherished him for his 
true nobility of soul !” 

Could he be dreaming? was he in his senses ? 
Her entire estates of Moranza, in Seville—a 
princely fortune given to him thus? He could 
not believe his senses, and moved about his room 
with the open letter in his hand, not knowing 
what he did. It was long before he could calm 
his excitement. What cared he for fortune, ex- 
cept so far as it brought him near to her he loved ? 
It was this that so sensibly affected him; the 
bright sun of hope again burst through the clouds. 

Her father says that the suitor of Isabella 
Gonzales must bring as large a fortune to her as 
she herself possesses. As large? here I am en- 
dowed with the possession of an entire Spanish 
district—almost a small principality. Fortune ? 
it would outnumber him in doubloons a thousand 
times over. I happen to know that district— 
rich in castles, convents, churches, cattle, re- 
tainers. Ah, Countess Moranza, but it sadly 
reminds me of thy fate. Thou didst love me, 
ay, truly—and I so blind that I knew it not. 
Bat regrets are useless; thy memory shall ever 
be most tenderly cherished by him whom thou 
hast so signally befriended, so opportunely en- 
dowed.” 

The reader may well suppose that Lorenzo 
Bezan spared no time in communicating the 
necessary facts to Don Gonzales, which he did 
in the following brief notice : 

“ Finding, after inquiry, as to your pecuniary 
affairs, and also after a slight examination of my 
own that, in relation to the matter of property, 
I am possessed of a fortune that would be valued 
many times beyond your own, I am happy to 
inform you that the only objection you mentioned 
to my proposal relative to your daughter, is now 
entirely removed. Concerning the details of this 
business I shall do myself the honor to make an 
early call upon you, when I will adduce the evi- 
dence of the statement I have made herein. 

Sincerely yours, 
Lorenzo Bezan, 
Lt. Gov. and Gen’l Commanding. 

Given at the palace, Havana.” " 

Don Gonzales was no less surprised on the 
reception of this note, than Lorenzo Bezan had 

‘ 


been when he first discovered the princely gift 
that the generous countess had endowed him 
with. To do him justice, it was the only objec- 
tion he had to Lorenzo Bezan, and he secretly 
rejoiced that the circumstances stated would en- 
able him to give a free consent to the union of 
two souls which seemed so completely designed 
for each other. He called to Ruez, who had 
already heard the state of affairs from his father, 
and told him at once; and it was, of course, not 
long after that Isabella dried her tears, and stilled 
her throbbing heart by a knowledge that the last 
objection to the happy union was obviated. 


Don Gonzales, when he received the letter, 
and had carefully examined it, even went per- 
sonally to the palace to tender his congratula- 
tions to the young lieutenant-governor, and to 
tell him that he had no longer any objections to 
raise as to the proposal which he had so lately 
taken occasion to. make, relative to Isabella. 

“ We, then, have your free consent as to our 
early union, Don Gonzales ?”’ 

“ With all my heart, General Bezan, and may 
the virgin add her blessing.” 

“T see, sir, you look anxious as to how I came 
in possession of this princely fortune.” 

“T am indeed filled with amazement ; but the 
evidence you offer is satisfactory.” 

“ At another time I will explain all to you,” 
replied Lorenzo Bezan, smiling. 

“Tt is well; and now, sir, this matter of so 
much importance to my peace of mind is settled.” 

Thus saying, Don Gonzales shook the soldier’s 
hand warmly, and departed, really delighted at 
the result of the matter, for had not General Be- 
zan brought the requisite fortune, the old Span- 
iard would have religiously kept his oath; and, 
if not influenced by honor and consciousness in 
the matter of fulfilling his sacred promise, he 
would have been led to do so through fear, he 
being in such matters most superstitious. 


Lorenzo Bezan resolved that little time should 
intervene before he availed himself of the prom- 
ise of Isabella’s father. ‘Once mine, I shall 
fear no more casualties, and shall have the right 
not only to love, but to protect her. We know 
each other now, better, perhaps, than we could 
have done save through the agency of misfor- 
tune, and ere to-morrow’s sun shall set, I hope 
to call her mine.” 

As the moon swept up from out the sea that 
night, and tinged the battlements of Moro Cas- 
tle, and silvered the sparkling bay with its soft 
light, two forms sat at one of the broad balcony 
windaws of Don Gonzales’s house. It was Lo- 
renzo Bezan and Isabella. They were drinking 
in of the loveliness of the hour, and talking to 
each other upon the thousand suggestions that 
their minds busily produced as connected with 
the new aspect of their own personal affairs. 
The arm of the gallant soldier was about her, 
and the soft curls of her dark hair lay lovingly 
about his neck as she rested upon his shoulder. 


We might depict here the splendors of the 
charch of Santa Clara, where Isabella and Lo- 
renzo Bezan were united; we might elaborate 
upon their perfect happiness ; state in detail the 
satisfaction of Don Gonzales, and show how 
happy was the gentle, thoughtful, kind-hearted 
and brave Ruez; and we might even say that 
the hound seemed to realize that General Bezan 
was now “one of the family,” wagging his tail 
with increased unction, and fawning upon him 
with more evident affection. But when we say 
that all were happy, and that the great aim of 
Lorenzo Bezan’s heart was accomplished, the 
reader will find ample space and time to fill up 
the open space in the picture. 

General Harero, fearing the disclosure in some 
way of his villany in attempting) ugh his 
agent, the now dead jailor, the life of Lorenzo 
Bezan, immediately resigned his post, and sought 
an early opportunity to return to Spain. Here 
he fell in a duel with one whom he had person- 
ally injured, andhis memory was soon lost to 
friends and foes. 

In Isabella’s ignorance of the tender and trath- 
ful promptings of her own bosom, we have shown 
you the Heart’s Secret, and in the vicissitudes 
that attended the career of Lorenzo Bezan, the 
Fortunes oF a SoLprer. 


Human Lire.—Hope writes the poetry of the 
boy, but memory that of the man. Man looks 
forward with smiles, but backward with sighs. 
Such is the wise providence of God. The cup 
of life is sweeter at the brim, the flavor is im- 
paired as we drink deeper, and the dregs are 
made bitter that we may not struggle when it is 
taken from our lips. 
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THE POTATO DISEASE. 
Desirous to gratify im every ye ery of knowledge accepta- 
ou 


ble to the public mind, we have ght we could in no better 
way accomplish one result to such an end than to give a series of 
illustrations of the potato plant as it presents itself in its healthy 


MAGNIFIED VIEW OF A SLICE OF RIPE POTATO. 


state, and also under the influence of the disease so well known un- 
der the name of the “ potato rot.” It is a subject of great inter- 
est, inasmuch as the _— is the main eatable escalent in all 
civilized countries. Never was witnessed a more important result, 


BLOTCHES ON A POTATO LEAF.—f! 


, they are followed by the destruction of the 


THE POTATO PLANT. 


springing from a seemingly insignificant beginning, than has been 
presented by the disease now ravaging the potato-fields of all 
quarters of the earth. No one could have imagined that a rot 
which appeared in this crop in the island of St. Helena, in the 
_ 1840, was the “small speck on the horizon” which would 
me the forerunner of a calamity as fatal to the potato as Asi- 
atic cholerato man ; and still less that a few blotches on the leaves of 
this exotic plant were the heralds of political danger so extensive 
as to affect the whole commercial policy of Christendom. Such, 
however, has been the course of events, and justifies our present- 
ing our readers with some information on this singular subject. 
The potato plant is naturally found wild on the mountains of 
Chili, and perhaps of Peru, whence its cultivation has spread into 
a countries. It, or a species very like it, also occurs in 
west 


Mexico, in the province of Mechoacan, in a perfectly 
wild state. The stories current of its being a native of Virginia 
are undeserving of credit. Its present name was given it in con- 
sequence of its resemblance to the Batatas, now called sweet po- 
tato, which had been previously brought to the notice of Europe- 
ans. The latter is a kind of bindweedy but our potato belongs 
to the nightshade order, and is poisonous in all parts except its 
tubers, which are what we eat. In order to fi a just idea of 
the nature of the potato disease, it is necess vars the first 
we should show how this plant grows, and reproduces itself. 

fa potato plant is dug up at this season it will be found to 


present such appearances as are shown at Fig. 1. There is in 
the first place the remains of an old potato, or, as the farmers 
‘call it, set, (a), from which all the growth has proc Imme- 


diately rising from that is the main stem, or haulm, and above 
the ground level are the leaves and branches. Among the former, 
will be found a number of green berries, about as large as musket 
balls : they are the potato-apples or plums (£), and are filled with 
seeds which nature provides to multiply the potato. If the plant 
roduced nothing more than has now been mentioned, it would 
of no use to mankind, for all these parts are more or less poi- 
sonous. But italso pushes forth under-ground runners, which are 
a kind of branch, the ends of which swell out into great round or 
oblong bodies, which are filled with starch, and have the name of 
tubers. These (d and f), which are vulgarly called roots, are 
very different from the red roots (e), which are little threads, re- 
sembling hairs, and unable to swell out or form much starch in 
their inside. Every potato plant is capable of producing many 
such tubers, and every tuber will bear to be cut into many pieces, 
each of which will become a new plant; and thus the quantity of 
produce which an acre of land will furnish, and the extent to 
which the crop may be easily propagated, are quite enormous. It 
is said that as much as forty thousand pounds weight of potatoes 
has been obtained from one single acre of land; this would sup- 
py a man with ten pounds of food a day for nearly eleven years, 
e could keep it; and hence has arisen the universal desire to 
cultivate the plant in all countries into which it has been intro- 
duced. It now, however, seems as if Providence had determined 
to arrest its further increase, for it of late years has been attacked by 
anew disease, the nature of which is unknown, which speedily de- 
stroys the hopes of the farmer, and sometimes even converts whole 
fields of potatoes into a mass of corruption within a few hours. 
What is very remarkable is, that the most 
healthy and vigorous potato-fields are those 
which are destroyed most rapidly. Not a 
sign of the disease may be visible to-day ; 
to-morrow the leaves may be seen withered, 
black, and half putrid; and the day after 


stem. Generally, however, the evil: is less 
rapid in its strides. It first a in 
Europe in the east of Germany, t mid- 
summer, 1845; in a few weeks it spread 
over all the western of the Continent, 
extending even to coast of Portugal, 
issing, however, the north-west of Spain, 
net advancing so far as the Mediter- 
ranean. England was visited in the middle 
of August, and for some time it was hoped 
the cold northern climate would resist - 


only by the High’ 


lands. In the meanwhile it reached Ireland, and it had done so 
much mischief that the British Government sent commissioners 
to inquire into the facts, and to consider what could be done to 
arrest its progress. Half the crop that year was estimated to have 
been destroyed, or rendered unfit for human food. On the Conti- 
nent, it has been even more severe; andin the United States the 
disease has been very extensive. Although the cause is unknown, 
the symptoms have become too familiar. In all cases, the leaves 
become black and soft, in rounded patches ; and quickly after, the 
tubers change here and there to a brown substance which resem- 


if 
\ 


THE DISEASED STEM, NATURAL SIZE. 


bles a decayed apple, and eats thei 
the leaf that the disease begins. 

a brown blotch is seen on the y 
to contain the germ of some 
tubes of the stem and corrup 


mtre. It is not, however, in 
re any outward sign appears, 
stem. The old tuber seems 
n that is carried through the 
sap of the leaves. Myriads of 


A POTATO, SHOWING THE DISEASE IN PROGRESS. 


a minute parasitical plant, called Botrytis Infestans, follow the potato 
disease. When the blotches are examined closely, there will be 
perceived a minute gray mould, having a spawn like a mushroom, 
which it spreads among the cells of the leaf. A microscope will 
discover a green surface, from which escapes a powder, the seeds 
of the parasite, which seems to be the impregnation of the disease. 


THE BOTRYTIS INFESTANS, VERY HIGHLY MAGNIFIED. 
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[Written for Gleason's Pictorial.) 
TO-MORROW. 


BY JOHN K. HOLMES. 


Did we but know what lies beyond 
This varied, shadowy path we tread, 
How often would our souls despond, 
Our eyes the tears of sorrow shed ! 
But God, who knows what's best to do, 
Who sees us from his starry throne, 
Has wisely hidden from our view 
That which had best remain unknown. 


We walk to-day in conscious pride, 
And hang the flag of hope on high ; 
But ah! to-morrow, by our side, 
Some friend may lay him down and die ; 
Some early flower that won our praise, 
Some altar where we laid our trust, 
May fade ere dies the evening rays— 
May trampled be and laid in dust. 


Youth dreams of many beaming things, 
As on he hies in pleasure’s track ; 
Each day some new-born promise brings, 
He turns no eye of sorrow back. 
The flowery fields are all before, 
His eyes on some bright star are set, 
Life is to him a sunny shore, 
He ’li learn it has its shadows yet. 


To-morrow ! in thy secret shade 
I little know what is for me ; 
I may be with my fathers laid, 
Or wrecked on wild misfortune's sea ! 
But far beyond life’s boundary, lives 
The everlasting army bright ; 
And He alone who takes or gives, 
Can guide my wandering steps aright. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 


THE TWO SILK DRRBSES: 


AUNT HANNAH’S WHIM. 


BY vee M. E. ROBINSON. 

In the small country town of S——., quite a 
number of ladies belonging to the Rev. Mr. 
Dwight’s society, were in habit of meeting 
together an afternoon in eagh week, for the pur- 
pose of keeping up friend]; ociations, and to 
hear and repeat the news It was 
not exactly a “sewing societ 
lady put a piece of work in 
cule, to keep her hands bus} 
performed its office. 


write, and the subject had proved a very in 
esting theme of conversation, judging by t 
nacity with which it was adhered to. His ser- 
mons were commended or criticized as usual, 
while his personal appearance, manners and 
general deportment were thoroughly and impar- 
tially examined. His lady, also, came in for 
her share of scrutiny; and if the truth must be 
told, she was attended to first. One thought she 
was rather too fine in her notions and aristo- 


cratic, for a country town—they had formerly 


resided in the city—another remarked that the 
Dwight’s parlor carpet was a Brussels, whereas 
a common cotton and wool was quite good 
enough ; while a third hinted that she d 
too much for a minister’s wife—which 
servation we think was uncalled for, as y 
found it exceedingly difficult to supply herself 
with the cheapest material out of her busband’s 
scanty salary. 

On the whole, however, Mrs. @pigut pleased 
them. She did not consider it beneath her to 
drop in any time and chat awhile, even if it was 
in the kitchen; and she had often been known 
to accompany her husband in his visits of mercy. 
Although young, and conscious that her place 
was a difficult one to fill, and that many looked 
to her as an example, she yet possessed so much 
amiability, common sense, and good judgment, 
that in the short space of eight weeks she had 
managed to gain the respect and good will of 
most of the parishioners, and was in a fair way 
to be as well liked as her predecessor. 


At one of the afternoon sessions we have re- 
femred to, she had assembled with the rest, for 


first time; but an unexpected circumstance 
made it necessary for her to leave early. When 
she was gone the conversation re-commenced : 

“| think a few of us did Mrs. Dwight injus- 
tice, at first,” remarked a middle aged lady, “ at 
least, I did for one. I think she bears acquaint- 
ance-well.”’ 

“That she does,” enthusiastically replied an- 
other. “ When my boy was sick, a sister could 
not have been kinder than she was; watching 


with hint'all night repeatedly, and invariably in 
once a day. O, I shall never forget it.” 

“Tt was gratifying, certainly,” resumed the 
first speaker; “and more so, as she was almost 
a stranger to you. It denotes good feeling, and 
a heart in the right place.” 

“T don’t know about that,” said Miss Gard- 
ner, a maiden lady, who usually went by the 
name of “ Aunt Hannah.” 

“Why not?” asked Mrs. Webb. “ You will 
allow that she was not obliged to make other 
than a formal call, had she been so disposed.” 

“ Perhaps not,” replied Miss Gardner, slowly, 
and evidently weighing her words. “ But she 
obviously wishes to please her husband’s parish- 
ioners, and no one can blame her for that. The 
object is surely a laudable one. But the ques- 
tion is this; whether she would have done it un- 
der other circumstances, and when no observing 
eyes were upon her.” 

“As she is an unpretending, unostentatious 
woman, I think one could safely answer in the 
affirmative,” was the remark of the lady who 
had spoken of Mrs. Dwight’s kindness to her 
child, “I know of two or three instances in 
which she could not have possibly been influ- 
enced by people’s opinions, or a desire to display 
her good works.” This was said with much 
carnestness, and displayed a feeling of true grat- 
itade on the part of the speaker. 

“I agree with you,” rejoined Mrs. Webb. 
* At best, she has difficulties enough to over- 
come, and let us give credit where credit is due. 
I question if any one of us could fill her place 
more satisfactorily; for no one denies that she 
is sweet-tempered, patient, and amiable, and a 
good share of intellect is certainly hers. What 
more would we have ?” 

“ Sure enough,” said one. 

* Sure enough!” echoed Aunt Hannah. “ If 
we were only sure that she possessed these good 
traits you have mentioned, in reality. But 
there’s the rub.” 

“ But why bring up possibilities?” urged the 
other. “ Why doubt her sincerity? If she—” 

“ Don’t misconstrue my remarks,” interrupted 
Miss Gardner, with a smile, “for I merely 
meant to hint that she might possibly not be 
either “‘ sweet-tempered, patient, nor amiable,” 
when out of our sight and things did not go to 
her mind. Don’t think me an enemy to the 
lady, Mrs. Webb, for indeed I am not.” 

“Well, I’m glad to hear it.” was the good- 
natured reply, “for I respect Mrs. Dwight, and 
think that she tries hard to do her duty. Noth- 
ing in the world would tempt me to be a piinis- 
ter’s wife; there’s no end to the tasks they are 
expected to perform, and when thggedo the best 
they can, some one, like Aunt Hatnah, for in- 
stance,” and she winked slyly at the latter, 
“steps up and questions the purity of her mo- 
tives in so doing.” 

“You are rather hard on me,” said Aunt 
Hannah, “and I fear yourself, with all present, 
have an idea that I really believed what I said.” 

“No such thing!” responded Mrs. Webb, 
warmly. “And to prove it, I’ll tell you what 
I’ve been thinking of.” 

In an instant sewing and knitting was drop- 


ped, and every eye fixed upon the speaker. 
“As you all know,” resumed Mrs. Webb, 


“the salary of our minister is small, in compar- 
ison with that of some others, and was so, previ- 


ous to coming here. His wife’s wardrobe must 
necessarily be limited, and I have been thinking 
that we could not do better than give her a good 
dress. What say you, ladies ?” 

Mrs. Webb had not appealed in vain. With- 
out any hesitation an unanimous assent was 
given. 

“Of what material shall it be?” asked the 


never seen her wear silk,”” remarked 
one; “‘ suppose we buy her a nice black one.” 

“A very appropriate choice, I think,” replied 
Mrs. Webb, and the suggestion receiving the ap- 
proval of all, Miss Gardner—who was about vis- 
iting the city—was appointed to make the con- 
templated purchase. 

-The latter, notwithstanding her former re- 
marks, gave a full and cordial assent to the pro- 
posal, and as there was no regular dressmaker in 
the vicinity, agreed to perform the service of 
cutting and making herself. 

“You can leave the whole miitter with me, 
ladies,” said she; “I will do the best I can, and 
I flatter myself, to your satisfaction. When it 
is finished, I will transfer it safely to you; and 
as I shall take great pains to fold it up neatly, 
perhaps it had better not be unfolded until she 
receives it.” 


“But how will you fit her, unless she sees it ?” 
asked Mrs. Webb, in some perplexity to know 
how it was to be managed, 

“IT did some work for her a short time since— 
altered a dress, or something of the kind—and 
have a pattern which fits her. So you see I 
shall have no difficulty in that respect.” 

By the time everything was arranged to their 
liking, the sun had set, and the ladies soon dis- 
persed to their respective homes, happy in the 
thought of conferring a service upon one who, 
thus far, had proved herself worthy. 

Miss Hannah Gardner was an odd character, 
noted for her peculiar sentiments and eccentric 
whims, She was a good-natured, cheerful body, 
lived nowhere in particular, had no particular 
business, but resided several weeks at a time 
with different individuals in the neighborhood 
who prized her society, But she was by no 
means a burden upon the latter; no one could 
step lighter in a sick room than she, place the 
pillows more easily, or make more acceptable 
gruel—which last mentioned service, by the way, 
is a more important one than most people 
imagine. 

In a word, she made herself generally useful ; 
for when no invalid needed her care, plenty of 
sewing could be procured, and although Aunt 
Hannah was reputed wealthy, and not obliged 
to use the needle or wait upon the sick, yet she 
was never idle. No one, however, knew any- 
thing positive respecting her affairs, and as she 
was never known to speak of the subject, it re- 
mained a mystery. 

“Well, the journey to the city of P—— was 
made, the silk was purchased, and when sufli- 
cient time had elapsed, the dress was finished, 
and two ladies—one of whom was Mrs. Webb— 
commissioned to make the presentation. 

Accordingly the two turned their steps in the 
direction of the parsonage. They found Mrs. 
Dwight at home, who welcomed them cordially, 
and after some general conversation, Mrs. Webb 
proceeded to the object she had in view. 

“ A few of us ladies,” she began, “ wishing to 
give you some token of our respect and.esteem, 
myself and friend were chosen to wait upon you 
this afternoon.” 

Mrs. Dwight murmured her thanks. 

“A nice dress has been thought to be as ser- 
viceable an article as we could select, and I hope 
it will meet with your approval.” 

“ Nothing could be more acceptable,” replied 
Mrs. Dwight, gratefully and earnestly, “ for hav- 
ing been disappointed in regard to one I intend- 
ed wearing, it comes just in time. I can only 
repeat my acknowledgements for your kiridness, 
and will strive to give the donors no cause to 
regret it.” 

“T would like to see iton,” added Mrs. Webb, 
unwinding the numerous strings which Aunt 
Hannah had seen fit to tie around the bundle. 
“T am anxious to see how it fits you, though 
Miss Gardner said there would be no trouble.” 

Mrs. Dwight looked up quickly, when she 
heard the name, but taking the bundle, quietly 


left the room for the purpose mentioned. Ina 
short time she presented herself before her two 
visitors. 

“Is that the dress?’ exclaimed Mrs. Webb, 
in amazement. 

“Tt must be, I think, for I took it from the 
bundle,” replied the lady, with a half smile; but 


a bright crimson spot appeared upon her cheek 
as she glanced at her person in an opposite 
mirror. 


“What a fright!” cried the companion of Mrs. 
Webb, when astonishment had allowed the use 
of her tongue. ‘ What a waist! what sleeves! 
It must be a mistake; Aunt Hannah must: have 
put up the wrong dress,” she added, despairingly. 

And no wonder they exclaimed; no d 
they were sorely puzzled and astonished; for 
such another dress it has never been our lot to 
see. The skirt consisted of two breadths, looped 
up like a ballet dancer’s, and was ornamented 
in every criss-cross way, with all widths and 
colors of ribbons. The waist looked like a sort 
of bag, with enormous holes cut for the arms, 
over which flapped a large pair of lappets, orna- 
mented in the same grotesque way. Depending 
from the waist were numerous strings of beads, 
of all sizes, which shook and jingled at every 
motion. Altogether, it was a garment which 
could not fail to please the fancy of the inhabit- 
ants of an Indian’s wigwant® The three ladies 
were silent for a moment. Mrs. Webb examined 
the work attentively, and then said : 

“Do not let this circumstance trouble you, 
Mrs. Dwight; and, believe me, had I known of 


it, it would not have occurred. Miss Gardner 
may have intended it for a joke, but it is quite 
too serious a one for my fancy.” 

“Tt is of no consequence, for it was probably 
so intended,” uttered Mrs. Dwight, while her 
voice trembled slightly. 

“The matter shall be looked into and ex- 
plained. Take off the awful looking thing, and 
let me take it back to the maker,” said the other 
visitor, with an indignant look. 

“TI beg you will not blame Miss Gardner,” 
pleaded the minister’s wife, in an earnest tone. 
“‘T feel assured she meant nd harm; and no 
harm you see has resulted, except the waste of 
silk,” she added, smiling faintly. 

* Well, I must say you take it quite coolly!” 
exclaimed Mrs. Webb. ‘ Were I in your place, 
I should resent it; you must have more patience 
than common folks, or you would get angry. 
Bless me, how you do look! I declare, I should 
be tempted to laugh, if I were not so vexed with 
Aunt Hannah !”’ 

“Anger is a visitor I get rid of as soon as 
possible,” calmly replied the person addressed, 
who had now regained her equanimity, and was 
slowly divesting herself of the dress, which was 
again tied up with very little ceremony, as Mrs. 
Dwight made no motion to retain it. 

When the ladies had gone, and the latter found 
herself alone, her hurt feelings obtained the mas- 
tery, and she burst into tears. Mrs. Webb 
knew but little of the workings of her mind, 
when she spoke of the “ coolness” with which 
she received this apparent insult. No; the in- 
ward struggle was unnoticed, but it was none 
the less bitter. She had learned, however, to 
conquer her feelings, and she calmly and dispas- 
sionately tried to fathom the motives which 
could have governed Miss Gardner. But here 
she was at fault; the latter had seemed friendly 
disposed, and, in fact, had won the regard of 
herself and husband in many ways; and it was 
an unwelcome to believe that she would 
wantonly and deliberately wound the feelings of 
others. . 

But this was not the first time she had ques- 
tioned, by herself, Miss Gardner’s pretended 
friendship. Buta short time previous to this 
occurrence, Mrs. Dwight, by considerable self- 
denial and economy, had purchased sufficient 
silk for a dress, and employed Miss Gardner to 
cut and make it, But, intentionally or other- 
wise, it had been entirely spoiled ; it was cut 
wrong, and made up shockingly. She felt dis- 
appointed cnough to cry when she glanced at 
the short, ill-fitting waist, and found that no al- 
tering, twisting, or pulling could make it wear- 
able. 

Miss Gardner was entirely unconscious of any- 
thing wrong, or apparently so, and protested 
that she “felt quite satisfied with herself.” Not 
so the other; she more than half believed that it 
had been ruined on purpose; for had not Mrs. 
Gardner the reputation of handiness at the craft ? 
And now another was added to the list; two 
valuable dress patterns entirely ruined! What 


did it mean? Had she unconsciously offended 
the lady, and was she so undignified as to show 


her resentment in this manner? Time only 
would show. 


After considerable time spent in reflection, 
Mrs. Dwight laid the dress away, resolving to 
say nothing respecting it to her husband, for she 
did not wish to trouble him unnecessarily, and 
made an effort to forget and forgive. In this 
she succeeded ; she cherished no resentful feel- 
ings towards Miss Gardner, and treated her in 
as friendly a manner as heretofore. And so 
should it be in this case ; she would render good 
for evil; and Mrs. Dwight kept her resolution so 
well, that no change in her manner could be de- 
tected when she happened to meet Miss Gard- 


ner on the day succeeding the event we have 
related 


But the latter did not fare so well ; Mrs. Webb 
and her companion overwhelmed her with their 
reproaches and indignant exclamations, and de- 
manded an immediate explanation of her strange 
conduct. Aunt Hannah, however, let them have 
it all their own way, and merely laughed quietly. 

“Leave the matter to me, my friends,”’ she 
replied, when the two had fairlyalked them- 
selves out of breath, “You don’t understand © 
what I’m about. Noone who contributed any- 
thing towards the ruined dress, as you term it, 
shall lose anything ; neither shall Mrs. Dwight.” 

“ Well, it’s enough to vex a saint!’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Webb; “and you’ve always some scheme 
in your head that nobody understands. There 


I sat, telling what we had done, and praising up 


~ 
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The society had settled ; ister some | 
two months previous to the time rhich we 
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the dress before I had seen it, because I put con- 
fidence in you. More than that, I’m afraid she 
will think I had a hand in it; and that’s nota 
pleasing reflection, by any means.” 

. “Depend upon it you shall not suffer for my 
fault,” said Aunt Hannah, earnestly. “ You 
have been a good champion for Mrs. Dwight, 
and deserve something better ;” and she arose 
and placed a very handsome piece of silk in the 
hands of Mrs. Webb. 

“ This is the purchase you requested me to 
make, and not that which you carried to the 
parsonage. It was necessary to tell you this, 
that we may keep on good terms; but you must 
keep my secret,” she added, smiling, “ until I 
tell it myself.” 

The ladies were again confounded, but gave 
the required promise; and after answering sev- 
eral questions to the apparent satisfaction of 
Miss Gardner, they left the house, much better 
pleased than when they entered it. 

About a week after this, a package and a 
sealed letter were handed Mrs. Dwight. With 
a look of surprise that increased as she read on, 
the latter made herself acquainted with the con- 
tents. It ran thus: 


“Mrs. Dwicnt—My dear friend :—For you 
must allow me to call you such, although some 
acts of mine may have given you the impres- 
sion that I do not deserve the privilege ; but let 
our future intercourse decide that question. 
You already know that I am called eccentric, 
and disposed to be somewhat whimsical. It 
may be so; I shall not dispate the fact, for I 
must acknowledge that I have cherished a whim, 
gratified it, and am well satisfied with the end { 
have attained. Would you know my object? 
It was to satisfy myself that you were proof 
against disappointment, vexation and apparent 
insult. Nobly have you passed the ordeal; 
most christian-like, patient and forbearing has 
been your conduct. Forgive the pain I have 
been instrumental in causing you. 

“The silk which I purchased by request of a 
number of ladies, as you were informed, is with- 
in the package ; the other pattern I beg you will 
receive ag a gift from me, with what it contains, 
as a slight reparation for the additional mischief 
which, you,will remember, I was once guilty of. 
Let me have your forgiveness, share your friend- 
ship, and be assured that I will endeavor to 
merit it in future. Yours truly, 

“Hannan GARDNER.” 


Mrs. Dwight laid down the letter and opened 
the package. A very nice piece of black silk 
revealed itself, and an elegant fancy dress pat- 
tern, which was twice as valuable as the one she 
had had spdited. But this was not all; as she 
unfolded, the goods, several bank notes fell from 
between tl@#folds. She hastily picked them up, 
and found they amounted to the sum of a hun- 
dred dollars. . 

The eyes of Mrs. Dwight sparkled with pleas- 
ure as she caught her gifts and ran with them to 
her husband’s study, to whom she related the 


whole affair. We cannot stop to record what 


was said, but will simply mention that her hus- 
band was both surprised and pleased at the curi- 
ous termination of the matter, and the good 
sense which his wife had displayed. 


From that period of time Aunt Hannah Gard- 
ner became the fast and valued friend of Mrs. 


Dwight, and never failed .yearly to repeat her 
gift. The two silk dresses were made, fitted 
admirably, and many a hearty laugh was had 
over Aunt Hannah’s whim. 

GOOD ADVICE. 

Why do you begin to do good so far off—this 
is a rolling error. Begin at the centre and roll 
outward. If you do love your wife, do not pre- 
tend to such love for the people of the antipodes. 
If you let some family grudge, some peccadillo, 
some undesirable gesture, sour your visage to- 
wards a sister or daughter,. pray cease to preach 
beneficence on a large scale, gin uot at the 
next door, but within your own door—with your 
neighbor, whether relative, servant, or superior. 
Account the man youmeet the man you are to 
bless. Give him such thingsas youhave. How 
can I make him or her happier! This is the 

uestion. Ifa dollar will do it give the dollar. 

f advice will do it, give advice. If chastise- 
ment will do it, give chastisement. If a look, a 
smile, a warm pressure of the hand, or a tear, 
give it. But never forget that the happiness of 
our world is a mountain of golden sands, and 
that it is your part to cast some tributary atom 
every moment.—WN. EF. Farmer. 


Adversity, sage useful guest, 

Severe instructgr, but the. best ; 

It is from theé, alone, we know 

Justly to value things below.— Somerville. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial. } 
BLUE-EYED CLARA. 


BY SUSAN H. BLAISDELL. 


Blue-eyed Clara! blue-eyed Clara! 
If my hand averted harm ; 
If thy fear of present danger 
Filed before my clasping arm ; 
If that arm, thus folded round thee, 
Brought the surety thou didst need ; 
Lightly beat my heart within me, 
For the unforgotten deed. 


Unforgotten—for thy blue eyes 
Went with me that livelong day ; 
Sunning from my heart's dark corners 
Each unsightly web away. 
Lighting up its inmost chambers, 
Till the shadows thence had tled— 
From the soft and tender glory, 
By thine angel presence shed. 


Blue-eyed Clara! blue-eyed Clara! 
Dream I of thee evermore ; 
Music floateth all about me,y. 
To my soul unknown before ; 
And with all its holiest breathings, 
Blends the echo of thy tone; 
While thy spirit-face ariseth 
Meekly—tenderly—alone. 


+ 


[Written for Gleason's Pictorial. } 


THE YELLOW DOMINO. 


BY H. PELICAN. 


Durine the latter part of the reign of Louis 
XV., of France, masquerades were in high esti- 
mation, and public ones were often given, at 
immense cost, on court days and other occasions 
of rejoicing. To these latter, persons of all 
ranks, who could afford to purchase the ticket, 
were admissible; and accordingly rencontres 
frequently took place at them, and exhibitions, 
almost as curious in the way of disguise, as in 
the assumption of character. 

Little chance adventures of an amusing char- 
acter were, at that period, not at all uncommon ; 
and, indeed, at these entertainments, strange 
groups and characters were often purposely con- 
certed by their directors and managers. 

At other times, feats of legerdemain or activ- 
ity were performed ; and, on one occasion, it is 
well known, a Genoese—the Ducrow of his day 
—walked upon a tight rope, surrounded by fire- 
works—which made him visible to all Paris— 
from the top of one of the towers of the metrop- 
olitan cathedral of Notre Dame, into the window 


of a house near an opposite bridge, called the 
Pont au Change. 

Perhaps, however, the most whimsical among 
the genuine surprises recorded at any of those 
spectacles, was that which occurred in Paris, on 
the 15th of October, the day on which the 
Dauphin—eldest son of Louis X V.,—attained 
his majority. 

At this fete, which was of a peculiarly magnifi- 
cent character—so much so, that the details of it 
are given at great length by historians of the day 
—the strange behaviour of a personage in a yel- 
low domino excited general attention very early 
in the evening. This mask, in short, who, if we 
except tallness and the most robust proportions, 
showed nothing remarkable as to figure, seemed 
to be gifted with an appetite, not merely past all 
human conception, but exceeding even the wild- 
est fancies of romance. Even 


“ The dragon of old, who churches ate 
When full of good people on Sunday ; 
Whole congregations were to him 

But a disn of salmagundi,’’— 
even he was but a nibbler—a mere Jackey-Go- 
Easy—to this stranger of the yellow domino, 
who, with an alacrity and perseverance as as- 
tonishing as it was edifying, went from room to 
room, and from one refreshment table to an- 
other, not merely tasting, but devouring, devas- 
tating all before him! At one sideboard, he 
coolly dispatched a fowl, two thirds of a ham, 
and half a dozen bottles of champagne, and the 
very next moment he was found seated in an- 
other apartment performing the same fete, with 
a stomach even keener than the first. This 


strange course was persevered in steadily the 
whole evening, until the company, who had at 
first been. much amused by it, became alike 
alarmed and unruly. 

“Is it the same mask, or are there several 
dominos ?”’ demanded an officer of the guard, as 
the yellow domino rose from a seat opposite to 
him, and quitted the apartment. 

“IT have scen -but one; and, by heaven, here 
he is again !’”’ exclaimed the party to whom the 
query was addressed. 

The yellow domino spoke not a word; but 
proceeded straight to the vacant seat which he 


— 


had just left, and again commencd@ipping as 
though he had fasted a whole month of Stndays. 

At length the confusion which this proteeding 
created became universal; and the cause of the 
clamor reached the ears of the Dauphin. 

“He is the very devil, your highness!” ex- 
claimed an old nobleman, “saving your royal 
highness’s presence ; or wants but a tail to be so.” 

“‘ Say, rather, he is some poor famished poet, 
by his appetite,” replied the prince, laughing. 
“‘ But there must be some juggle in all this; he 
spills the wine, and hides the provisions under 
his dress,” 

“ Your highness shall immediately witness the 
absence of juggle,” continued the nobleman, 
“with your own eyes, for see ’”—and he pointed 
to the door of the apartment from which the 
yellow domino had that instant emerged, and 
was, as usual, proceeding directly to the refresh- 
ment table. 

Having seated himself with much apparent 
complacency, the yellow domino, seizing a bot- 
tle before him, drank glass after glass with a 
gusto and avidity for some half a dozen rounds 
truly astounding. But this appeared to be a 
mere preliminary movement for clearing the 
way for more solid and serious mastication, for 
immediately thereafter he boldly attacked a fowl 
which lay most invitingly before him, and which, 
by cut and cut, now began to disappear by whole 
wings and legs at a time. 

The prince, accompanied by his courtiers, 
looked on in silence, while the old nobleman, 
who had formerly spoken, solemnly assured him 
that he had seen him do that feat thrice. 

“ Thrice, my lord ?” interrupted another cour- 
tier, in rather a contemptuous tone, “ why, I can 
pledge my honor that I have seen him at it eight 
times.” 

“ Say ten times, my lord duke,” cried another, 
“and you are nearer the tfuth.” 

“ And nearer still if you say fifteen,” said the 
Marquis Le Verd. “I have watched the fellow 
this whole evening, and I can assure your high- 
ness this is the fifteenth time I have witnessed 
his repasts.” 

“ Say you so?” replied the prince, all curios- 
ity. “Call the master of the ceremonies—we 
are anxious to know a little more of our guest.” 

The master of the ceremonies, however, on 
being asked, knew nothing about him; and the 
yellow domino was, of course, very unceremoni- 
ously, as well as unseasonably, interrupted, as 
he was carrying a bumper of claret to his lips. 

“ The prince desires that monsieur, who wears 
the yellow domino, will immediately unmask,” 
re d the master of the ceremonies, with aw- 
ful solemnity. 

The yellowdomino stared at him, and hesitated. 

“The command with which his highness hon- 
ors monsieur is absolutely imperative,” contin- 
ued the master of the ceremonies. 

“Oho !” bawled the mask, with a shrug of his 
shoulders. ‘ Against imperative orders there is 
no contending.” 

The yellow domino immediately threw off his 
mask and domino, and revealed to the astonished 


prince and his attending nobles, a private trooper 
of the Irish brigade, then in the service of 
France. At this unexpected discovery, the 
Dauphin had extreme difficulty in restraining 
both his own and the mirth of his attendants. 
Introducing, however, as much severity into his 
countenance and voice as he could, he com- 
menced with : 

“« Now, in the name of all that is ravenous, 
my good friend—not to inquire how you obtain- 
ed admission—how have you contrived to sup 
to-night so many times ?” 

“ Many times !” repeated the trooper. “ Why, 
with all due reverence be it spoken, sire, I was 
but beginning to sup when your royal message 
brought me to a halt.” 

“ Beginning!’ exclaimed the Dauphin, in 
amazement. ‘Then, what is it that I have 
heard and seen? Where are the fowls and the 
joints that have disappeared, along with the doz- 
ens of bottles of Burgundy, claret and cham- 
pagne? I insist upon knowing how.all this is.” 

“It is, sire,” replied the trooper, after consid- 
erable hesitation, “‘it is, may it please your 
highness’s grace, because the troop I belong to 
is on guard to-day, and we purchased a fete 
ticket among us, providing ourgelves at the same 
time with a yellew domino, which fits us all. 


By this means, the whole of our front rank— 


. myself being the last man—have supped, if the 


truth must be told, most gloriously ; and the first 
of the rear rank—saving your royal highness’s 
command—is now below waiting anxiously out- 
side the door, ready to fall in and take his turn.” 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.j 
FAIN WOULD I DIE AT SUNSET. 


BY WILLIAM T. HILSEE. 


“ Methinks it were no pain to die 
On such an eve, when such a sky 
O’ercanopies the west ; 


To my fill on yon calm 
And like an infant, sink to ean ‘ 
On earth, my mother’s breast.” 


To die when day’s effulgence is declining, 
When pensive twilight hovers o’er the lea; 

When wildwood minstrels are their notes resigning, 
To die at sunset, is the time for me. 

How bright the scenes would be my couch surrounding, 
The murmuring rill imbued with day’s last ray ; 

The bulbul’s note through frowning groves resounding, 
Would lend enchantment as I passed away. 


The faithf.1 stars would be their vigils keeping, 
And holy quiet earth’s wide realms pervade ; 
While whispering zephyrs nature’s harp were sweeping, 
Then would I in obitual state be laid. 
To die at sunset, when the crimson river 
Reflects the glories of the gorgeous skies, 
Shall be my prayer to the all-bounteous Giver, 
At that blest hour I'd walk in Paradise. 


At sunset, 0 how mystic and transcending, 
Are all the scenes on God’s creation spread ; 
The winding rill, with rainbow colors blending, 
And gold-fringed clouds outstretching overhead, 
Would give an air, at once, of awe and splendor, 
Unfolding visions heavenly and sublime ; 
While hopes celestial would my joys engender, 
And waft my spirit to yon blissful clime. 


+ » 
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[Written for Gleason's Pictorial. } 


THE MAN OF TASTE. 


BY JOHN K. HOLMES. 

Tue map of taste is not always a tasty man. 
His coat is sometimes seedy, his pockets some- 
times empty, his beard sometimes longer than 
decorum desires. He does not generally pay as 
much attention to the whims of fashion as that 
goddess might wish; the lack of funds will not 
admit, perhaps, even a partial reverence. Con- 
sequently he wraps himself in the mantle of his 
own dignity; passes tailors in silence, looks at 
hatters with a joyless air, and thinks of the wash- 
erwoman once a month. His time is so much 
taken up in the cultivation of his mind, that he 
has none to waste on his body. He considers 
man as a forgiving animal—as for the ladies, he 
lets them walk agd chat with gallants-who can 
see more charms in them, and spend more money 
in each enterprise than he can conveniently do. 
He has a horror for large hotels, and expensive 
private boarding houses. Plain dishes, at mod- 
est eating houses, agree better with his imperfect 

stion and consumptive purse. He is, never- 
theless, mentally, a man of taste. He may be a 
good citizen ; eloquent on the love of order and 
the rising glories of his native land ; gentlemanly 
in his conversation, and wunostentatious in his 
general bearing, and of more actual importance 
to his age and country than a score of zanies, 
full of vanity, “la’s,”’ and rich food. 


» 


[Written for Gleason's Pictorial.) 
MY LAST MOMENT. 


BY J. HUNT, JR. 


.. Agearcely breathe ; now in a little while, 


cares of earth will vanish from my brain ; 
No more will they my throbbing heart beguile, 
Nor pierce my breast with deep, distressing pain. 
My sight grows dim! my pulse is ebbing fast, 
And must cease its beat forevermore! 
My mind igfrantic! ah, ’tis done! past! 
The spark is fled,—death’s stream is ferried o’er! 
Yon sun will rise to-morrow as to-day ; 
The stars will shine, and nature yearly bloom ; 
The birds will sing, and upward soar away, 
But I must slumber in a dreamless tomb ; 
“Thanks be to God!" a faithful conscience cries, 
“ Thy soul lives on, for spirit never dies !”’ 
THE MODERN LANGUAGES, 

_Mr. Walsh, a very competent judge, in one of 
his letters, says: “The Spanish and English are 
the only modern languages I would read, if at 
full liberty to choose. There are Spanish books 
that form, for me, a richer literary repast than 
any other—Shakspeare’s works excepted. It is 
an old remark, that the troubie, whatever it might 
be, of acquiring the tongue of Don Quixote Was 
amply compensated by the perusal of his life and 
doings in the origitial. We might affirm the same 
of the History of the @onquest of Mexico, by 
Don Antonio de Solis: All the praise which 
Mr. Ticknor accords to the style of that author 
is yet insufficient. Tobe duly sensible of the 
superiority of the Spanish language, read the 
Chevalier d’Azare’s translation of Middleton’s 
Life of Cicero.” —Philadelphia Saturday Fost. 


Angel forms may often hide 
Spirits to the fiends allied. 
Mrs..M. St. Leon Loud. 
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A SERIES OF IMMOSTRATED VIEWS OF SARATOGA AND ITS SPRINGS. 


CONGRESS HALL AND SPRING, IN 1826. 


SARATOGA SPRINGS. 

Saratoga, world-renowned Sarat needs no 
eulogium from our pen, to announce to the world 
that it deservedly stands the first among the wa- 
tering-places of our country. Sung in song, 
described in story, the subject of the artist’s pen- 
cil and the poet’s pen, it would be useless on our 
part to trench upon the ground so often trod b 
abler pens. We shall content ourselves wit 
presenting to our readers a series of illustrations 
of the most prominent objects of interest in the 
village and neighborhood, with a slight sketch of 
its history. Allen, in his analysis of the waters 
of the various springs, published in 1838, gives 
the probable derivation of the word Saratoga 
from Sah-rah-ka, which is said to mean “ side- 
hill,” although he subsequently gives a copy of 
the original conveyance of the fand, called the 
Patent of Kayaderosseras, made by “ Joseph, the 
Indian, by them called Te-jomnin-ho-ge, and 


Hendrick, by them called De-hau-och-rak-has, 
principal owners to David Schuyler and Robert 
Livingston, Jr., yeomen of the city of Albany ;” 
in which patent we find the Indian name of Sar- 
ogh-to-ge, which is most probably the true deri- 
vation. This patent was given in 1702, although 
it does not appear that any settlement was made 
in the neighborhood of Saratoga until 1755, 
when a fort was erected at the “great carrying 
place,” and called “ Fort Edward.” Soon after 
this, settlers located themselves in various por- 
tions of the county of Saratoga, and prospering 
hamlets and thrifty farms took the place of tow- 
ering forests and Indian hunting grounds. There, 
is no reliable tradition as to when the discovery 
was first made, or by whom, of the peculiar prop- 
erties of the waters in this neighborhood, and 
although the Indian and the white hunter were 
accustomed to lurk in the neighborhood in order 
to take the deer, bears and other wild denizens 


UNITED STATES HOTEL, AT SARATOGA. 


of the forest who resorted here in such great 
numbers as to have beaten paths to the spring 
from every direction, and although they must 
have become acquainted with their medicinal 
qualities, still no general information was dif- 
fused in regard to them until 1767. In this year 
General William Johnson—who had been in 
command of the British army operating in this 
quarter against the French, and who had retired 
with the title of baronet, and a wound which 
troubled him for the rest of his days—tinding no 
relief from the limited means his neighborhood 
afforded, was induced by the Indians, with whom, 
we are told, he was a great favorite (he was 
acting as Indian agent), to try the efficacy of the 
mineral waters. He at | in the month of 
June or July, and travelled through the woods 
to the house of one Michael McDonald, who had 
just settled at Ballston Lake. Here they tarried 
over night, and reached High Rock Spring, then 


VIEW OF STANWIX, UNION, AND CONGRESS HALLS. 


the only one known, the next day. He tarried 
here a number of days, and his health was per- 
fectly reinstated. ne cure of so distinguished 
a personage soon bronght the springs, or rather 
the spring, into notice, and it began to be the 
resort of invalids from all parts of the country. 
It is incompatible with our space to record the 
— settlement of Saratoga and its neighbor- 

ood. It suffices our purpose to say that High- 
Rock and Flat-Rock were the only springs known 
until 1792, when three gentlemen who were stop- 
ing here for their health, one of whom was Mr. 
J. T. Gilman, who was, or had been, a member 
of Congress, and who were engaged in gunning, 
discovered a small stream of water oozing from 
the face of the rock a few feet west of the present 
Congress Spring. Its taste and other qualities 
satisfied them of its value, and it was, out of re- 
spect to its discoverer, and in view of the strength 
of its water, called Concress Srrine. 
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The growing fame of the springs, and the 
t and increasing number of visitants, induced 
a Mr. Putnam (one of the first settlers of Sara- 
toga, and an enterprising man) to build a com- 
modious house for their accommodation. He 
commenced it in 1800, and in 1802 Putnam’s 
Tavern (now called Unign Hall) was finished 
and opened. In 1808 Jot Holmes built the 
Columbian Hotel, near the Flat-Rock, and in 
1812 Mr. Putnam commenced the Congress Hall, 
but in consequence of Mr. P.’s death it was not 
finished until 1815 by one Graudus Van Schoon- 
hoven. Such was the rapid increase of the pat- 
ronage, however, that these were unable to ac- 
commodate the visitors, and in 1819 the Pavilion 
was opened by Mr. Lewis, and the United States 
in 1824 by Mr. Ford. All of these establish- 
ments have from time to time been enlarged and 
ae probe until they now rank among the largest 
and most vn pe in the United States, and for 
good fare and polite attention will not suffer by 
comparison with those of any country. The 
village was incorporated in 1827 by the State 
Legislature, and, possessing no advantages for 
or mercantile pursuits, is indebted 
solely to its character as a “ watering place” for 
the advances it has heretofore made in improve- 
ment and population. 

Our first illustration is a copy of a water-color 
sketch made by Judge Walton, which was found 
in an old lumber room by the present proprietors 
of Congress Spring, and represents the appearance 
of Congress Spring and Congress Hall in 1826. 
The second picture oo a portion of the 
south and east fronts of the United States Hotel, 
but it would require three or four views to conve 
to the reader any idea of the immensity of this 
establishment. unding three sides of a square, 
it encloses a large and spacious court-yard, filled 
with trees and flowers, and affording a delightful 
retreat in the heat of the day. A band of music 
here daily discourses the sweetest music beneath 
the opens foliage. The front on Broadway 
(east front) Is 200° feet long; that on Division 
street is 550 feet, while the rear wing, including 
six cottages, which are let to private families, 
measures 600 feet. The second story contains a 
spacious ball-room, one of the finest in the conn- 
try, 150 feet by 44, and 22 1-2 feet high. The 
whole building contains 525 rooms, and every 
season more are added. The present proprietors 
are Messrs. James M. Marvin & Co. 

The larger illustration on the opposite 
gives a view in Saratoga looking north-west, and 
embraces Columbian Spring in the foreground, 
and Stanwix, Union and ‘Congress Halls. The 
dome on the left of this picture covers the Co- 
lumbian Spring. The water of this spring in its 
physical properties generally, resembles the Con- 
gress in all respects, excepting its saline impreg- 
nation, which is evidently much less)” The east 
or Broadway front of Union Hall, shown in this 


, engraving, extends from the corner of Con 


street 198 feet, while on that street it has a front 
of 250 feet. It contains about 175 feet of dinin 
room and 250 rooms, and can seat at dinner in: 
one room 700 persons. “On the — 
ture is seen a portion of Congress 


HIGH ROCK, EMPIRE, AND IODINE SPRINGS. 


Next in our series, is a view of High-Rock, 
Iodine and Empire Springs. The first of these 
is the most important. Its circumference at the 
base is 26 feet 8 inches, and the opening at the 
top is nearly circular, and measures 10 inches 
across. Congress Spring, the subject of our next 
engraving, and the most important of the springs, 


is situated near the Union and Congress Halls, 
about eighty rods east of the Columbian Spring. 
When first discovered it oozed through the face 
of the rock, and a simple trough was constructed 
by which the water ran into tumblers held to re- 
ceive it. This did not satisfy the demand, and 
attempts were made to obtain a larger supply, 


: 
CONGRESS SPRING AND GROUNDS. 


which resulted in completely obstructing the flow 
of the water, and for a time the spring was sup- 
,0sed to be irretrievably lost. Mr. Putnam, of 

Jnion Hall, however, noticing bubbles of gas 
breaking through the water of the neighboring 
brook, constructed a well surrounded by a carb, 
and thus a supply greater than ever was obtained. 


a 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
SORROW. 


BY OSCAR G. HUGHAN. 


Why dost thou come to me, sorrow? 
Why dost thou darken my soul ; 

Why dost thou point to a morrow 
Engraven on destiny’s scroll? 


Thougtits, O why will you wander 
Back to the wearisome past’? 
Why will ye mournfully ponder, 
Strewing thy hopes to the blast? 


Is not the sunshine of pleasure 

Shining bright in the gold-fringed sky ; 
Is not the heaped up measure 

Of peace foaming bright to the eye? 


Are not the clouds of your morning 
Blown from the firmament’s rim ; 

And the stars, through the wide-spreading awning 
Of earth, looking joyously in? 


There are eras in mortal existence, 
That cannot be lighted with joy ; 

But it gives to the spirit assigtance 
To discover its gold from alloy. 


It guards us from those who deceive, 
Whose kisses are death-telling blows ; 
It teaches us not to believe 
The horrid assertions of foes. 


Then welcome, ye moments of sorrow, 
As o'er me ye gloomily roll ; 

The sun will be brighter to-morrow, 
And calmer the dreams of the soul. 


While the stars from the azure-roofed ceiling, 
Shall chant out their anthems of bliss; . 
While my spirit is calmly revealing 
The rapture not felt until this. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


SILVIA MAZZANI: 


THE TUSCAN SISTERS. 


BY SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 


In the southeast section of Tuscany, in a small 
hamlet among the mountains of Sienna, lived a 
poor goatherd named Antonio Mazzani. He 
had two children, both girls, Lucetta and Silvia, 
the former having seen her eighteenth birthday, 
while the latter was two years younger. The 
season had been a disastrous one for Mazzani. 
A fatal disease had made fearful ravages among 
his flocks ; the small patch of oranges and figs, 
and the little vineyard, had been subject to a 
killing blight ; and when the autumn closed, he 
found himself, not only without sufficient suste- 
nance for the winter, but deeply involved in debt, 
for the amount of which he had several months 
previously pledged his cottage, his pastures and 
his tillage. Mazzani’s creditor was the Count 
Niccoletto del Brin, a middle-aged man, of a 
most decidedly repulsive appearance, and who 
had, moreover, the reputation of being a hard- 
hearted, wicked man. 

It was early afternoon. Mazzani, over whose 
bronzed features the lines uble were vividly 
drawn, sat within his humble dwelling, and near 
him sat the Count del Brin. 

“Count,” said the old man, with an expres- 
sion that showed how much pain he suffered 
from the statement he had to make, “ it is utter- 
ly impossible that I should pay you this debt at 
present. My flocks have been thinned, and my 
crops have failed me. You surely can wait 
another season.” 

“You trespass too much upon my kindness, 
Mazzani.” 

“It is not me that trespasses, Ser Count; a 
power higher than mine has brought this about.” 

“But that is no reason that I should be the 
loser. Our bargain had no such provisions. I 
rented you land and sold you flocks, and you 
were either to pay me in money, or by giving up 
to me this estate. It’s all simple, isn’t it ?” 

“The contract is surely simple,” returned 
Mazzani, in faltering accents. 

« And so is the settlement,” laconically added 
del Brin. 

“ The thing resolves itself into this,” said the 
old man, with a strong effort at calmness ; “ you 
must either wait till the next season, or I must 
be cast out from my home, and myself and my 
children made beggans® 

“T 

“ Then’ must be homeless.” 

- “No, It can be settled in another manner.” 

“Ha!” uttered Mazzani, while a beam of hope 
shot athwart his countenance. 

“ Yes,” continued the count, im a low, half- 


whispering tone. “‘ You remember a circum- 
stance to which I have before alluded.” 

The old man gazed inquisitively into the face 
of his interlocutor, but he did not speak, for he 
seemed afraid so to do. , 

“T once asked you for the hand of your 
daughter Lucetta,” continued del Brin. 

“ And I refused it,” said Mazzini, in a tone 
more calm and firm than he had before exhibited. 

“Yes; but now the case is different. Give 
me her hand now, and I will not only wait your 
own time for the payment of the debt, but I will 
release you from one half of the amount.” 

“And would you make my child honorably 
your wife?” 

“Yes. She is fair.” 

“But you are a count, and she a poor goat- 
herd’s daughter.” 

“Never mind that. Her beauty turns the 
scale in her favor.” 

“T will call my daughter, Ser Count.” 

“If you please.” 

The old man went to the door and called his 
daughter’s name. She soon entered, but when 
she saw the count she stopped, and &@ sudden 
pallor overspread her features. 

“Lucetta,” said her father, “the Count del 
Brin has asked of me your hand in marriage. 
He promises to make you honorably his wife. 
Could you ever consent ?”’ 

She was a beautiful girl to whom this question 
was put, fair and faultless in form and feature, 
and possessed of the expression that marks the 
true and artless maiden. She started with a 
shudder, and gazed into her father’s face. There 
was something in the strange, calm tone of the 
old man, something in the firm-set expression of 
his face, that struck terror to the poor girl’s 
heart, and glued her tongue in silence. 

“ My child,” continued Mazzani, “could you 
ever be happy as his wife ¢” 

“No, no; I should be wretched, miserable !’’ 
and as she thus murmured, she buried her face 
in her parent’s bosom. 

Mazzani gently raised her head, and placing 
his hand upon her brow, he looked for a moment 
into hér pain-dimmed eyes, The whole expres- 
sion of his features changed as if by magic, and 
then turning to the count, he said : 

“Ser Count, you have your answer.” 

“Do you refuse me her hand?” asked Nicco- 
letto del Brin, his face turning darker with rage 
and chagrin. 

“You hear what she has said.” 

“Then you refuse me?” 

Yes.” 

“And you will be turned out from your 
home !” 

*‘ Niccoletto del Brin,” returned the old man, 
with his hand still upon Lucetta’s head, “my 
house, my lands and my flocks I am not respon- 
sible for. If blight and disease fall upon them, 
they must go, and somewhere upon the earth I 
may find a new home; but God gave me my 
children that I might make them happy. I have 
no right to make them miserable, nor does the 
wish dwell in my heart. This sweet flower, once 
withered ’neath the blight of lasting misery, can 
never be restored tome. You may take all else 
of mine, but you cannot have my child.” 


s 


“Then you must give up this place to me,” 
said del Brin, rising from his seat, and gazing 
angrily upon his debtor. “ You have had your 
choice, and you must now abide the consequen- 
ces.” 

“O, sir!’ cried Lucetta, starting from her fa- 
ther’s side, and raising her hands towards the 
count, “let us have time to think of this. I can 
never love you, for you know that my heart is 
already given to another; but yet I cannot see 
my poor old father cast homeless upon the 
world.” 

“The decision may yet rest with you,” re- 
turned del Brin, a beam ofsensual hope spring- 
ing to his face. 

“Only give me time. Let me see Francis- 
co—” 

“Hush, my child!” interrupted her father, 
while a bright tear glistened in eithereye. “I 
am now an old man, and I believe I never 
wronged a human being, and now, now, I cannot 
commence by so deeply wronging my own child. 
No, no; the sacrifice shall not be made.” 

“But you, father. I should do wrong to see 


you turned a beggar upon the cold world. You 
who gave me life, and have supported me through 
helpless childhood.” 

“ Lucetta, God has stricken my flocks, but he 
has not called upon me to bend you,beneath a 
heavier yoke. From honest poverty we may 


rise again, but from the yoke this man would 
place upon you, you could never be redeemed. 
No! my mind is made up. We will yet remain 
together.” 

“You have chosen your own road, and now 
you may travel it,” muttered del Brin. “I will 
give you one week in which to vacate these prem- 
ises. And let me tell you,” he continued, 
turning to Lucetta, “that you will have but a 
sorry husband in young Francisco Biscati, for I 
have a hand upon him too.” 

There was a bitter reply upon the lips of the 
old man, but he repressed it, and motioned for 
his daughter to leave the room. 

“ You will repent of this,” muttered the count, 
between his clenched teeth. 

“ An honest man need never repent of having 
done his duty,” proudly returned Mazzani. “In 
one week, sir, you shall have the fulfilment of 
your bond.” 

Count del Brin scowled upon the unfortunate 
old man, and muttering a curse he left the 
cottage. 


In the evening, Mazzani’s little family were 
assembled beneath his roof, and with them was 
young Francisco Biscati. The latter was en- 
gaged in the same occupation that had given a 
livelihood to Mazzani, and he had suffered from 
the same causes that had beset his old friend. 
He held the hand of Lucetta in his own, and his 
handsome features were darkened by a cloud of 
anguish. 

“ And is it not enough that the hard-hearted 
man should grasp upon our property without 
seeking to drag our fairest maidens into the lust 
of his power? No; beneath my own roof we 
can all find shelter for the present, and should 
worst come to worst, we can but take the chances 
of thousands who have ere now been without 
homes. Dear Lucetta, I would rather die than 
give you up.” 

“You shall not,” answered the fair girl, as 
she returned her lover’s ardent gaze. ‘“ Some- 
thing must turn up to befriend us.” 

“Tell me,” said Mazzani, breaking out from 
a fit of absorbing thought, “how stands your 
property, Francisco? Del Brin hinted that he 
had a hand upon you.” 

“Alas! and so he has, When the grand 
duke gave him this extensive grant, my place 
came in with the rest. I did not buy of him as 
you did, but I fear that I shall have no means to 
pay my rent, but that does not falledue till spring, 
and by that time—” 

The young man hesitated, for the hope he 
would have pictured had no back ground. 

“‘T fear you will be worse off than now,” the 
old man concluded for him. 

“‘ Perhaps you speak the truth,” despondently 
assented Francisco. “ But, at all events, we can 
raise enough to support us till that time.” 

“No, no,” returned Mazzani, “ that cannot be. 
I can never consent to live upon the result of 
your hard labor. As it is, you may make out 
to pay your rent in the spring, but you cannot 
do it if I drag upon you during the whole long, 
wet winter. I will betake me to the mountains, 
and gain my sustenance from the forests. I 
could hunt when I was young, nor am I too old 
yet.” 

“There was one there who had not yet spoken, 

and that was Silvia Mazzani. She was equally 
as fair as her elder sister, though somewhat 
more slight in her frame. Her eyes were darker 
than Lucetta’s, and larger, and they sparkled 
with a fire of intensity that never gleamed in the 
other’s. Her hair was black, too, as the plum- 
age of the raven, and it hung in trembling, cutl- 
ing ringlets over her shoulders. Few, if any, 
had ever read her character aright. Her six- 
teenth birthday had found her a half-wild, way- 
ward creature, jealous of restraint, ever wander- 
ing among the wildest of her native scenery, 
and listening for hours to the murmur of the 
brooklet, or the song of the mountain bird. 
_ When her father spoke, she had been standing 
at the little latticed window, gazing off at the 
point where the bold Apennines stood up against 
the evening sky, but as he closed, she turned 
quickly about, and started towards the centre of 
the room. 

“ Would you wear out the evening f your 
life among yonder mountains ?” she asked, with 
a depth of expression that startled her three 
companions. 

“ If the good of my children require it, yes,” 
returned the old mati. “I cannot see you cast 
unprotected and unprovided for upon the world.” 

“Nor shall your children see you suffering 


such an existence for their sakes,” exclaimed 
Silvia, with increasing enthusiasm. Sixteen 
years have I lived upon your labor—” 

“No, no, my child; you have been a help to 
me, a source of joy and comfort, the very foun- 
tain, you and Lucetta, of my soul’s happiness.” 

* And yet we have lived upon your hard labor. 
To be sure, since our poor mother died, we have 
helped to tend your flocks, and have gathered 
your olives, but that was mere ‘sport—it was 
pastime for us. The time has now come when 
we should help our father. His days are draw- 
ing to the silvery night of an honest life, age has 
marked him with its weighty finger, and a giant 
evil hangs over him. Lucetta, you shall stay 
and nurse him, and be a companion to Francis- 
co, while I go forth and gather for him suste- 
nance. If we all live for one more year, he shall 
yet dwell beneath the shelter of his own home— 
a home from which the hand of God alone can 
turn him forth.” 

Mazzani, Lucetta and Francisco were, for a 
moment, confounded by this outpouring of the 
young girl’s soul. The old man was the first to 
break the silence, and while the big tears rolled 
down his cheeks, he asked : 

“ Silvia, my child, what would you ?” 

“ Save my father.” 

“IT know you would if you could, and, per- 
haps, your wild, untaught fancy points your 
mind to some airy castle you fain would build. 
Ah! my daughter, you are too young.” 

“ Father, listen to me. With my voice I can 
call the birds from their haunts, and chain even 
the wild chamois with my melody. The good 
monks of Saint Montani have wondered at my 
vocal powers, and the abbot has given me much 
instruction. I will go to Florence. I will work 
for some good teacher, and gain more instruction. 
I will, I will—”’ 

« My child, my child,” murmured the old man, 
clasping the inspired girl to his bosom, “ you are 
too young; but God bless you for your noble 
heart!” 

“Father,” exclaimed Silvia, brushing away 
her tears, “did you ever know me to resolve to 
do a wrong thing ?” 

“Mo 

“ And did I ever undertake a thing without 
succeeding 

“Ne.” 

“Then upon this Lam resolved. Do not at- 
tempt to dissuade me frém it. The monks will 
assist me, and help me on my way.” 

“ But the distance, my child.” 

“The good abbot says it is but seventy-five 
miles.” 

*« And how will you make that ?” 

As I have learned to clamber my own native 
mountains,” returned Silvia, with a look of burn- 
ing, flashing pride. “ Let it be as I have said. 
Lucetta shall stay with you, and she shall be all 
here that we could both be. Say, my sister, shall. 
it not be so?” te. 

Lucetta stepped forward, and threw her arms - 
about her sister’s neck. She remonstrated, she 
argued, and she pleaded, but it was with relenting 
tones, and ere the family retired to rest that night, 
Silvia Mazzani had carried her point. 


In a few days the young heroine had made alt. 
the preparations for her departure. The kind 
monks, with whom she had ever been a favorite, 
had furnished her with a sum of money sufficient 
to meet her immediate expenses, and the abbot 
had given her a letter to Bernardo Maletti, a 
Florentine chorister. She received the parting 
blessings of her father and sister, felt their tears 
bedewing her cheeks, and with a parting adieu, 
she turned away. She dared not look upon the 
cottage of her childhood, till she had reached a 
point where she could neither see nor hear the 
grief of her friends, and when she reached that 
spot, she stopped and turned. A prayer trem- 
bled upon her lips, her eyes were turned a mo- 
ment heavenward, and then she sped on. A 
new and strange world was before her. 

Before dark she reached a small village, a 
short distance from Arrazzo, where she spent the 
night. She told her simple story to the host. 
He knew the bad character of Del Brin, and he 
would take nothing for her food or lodging ; but, 
on the next morning, he procured her a convey- 
ance, as far as Figlino, in a heavy market wagon. 
This simple act taught her that the world was 
not all bad, and that there were many kind 
hearts even among strangers ; and, moreover, it 
gave her new strength and courage. 

‘Her companion of the market wagon was a 
generous, talkative fellow, full of aneedote and 
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story, and after he had talked for an hour, he 
attempted to entertain his young companion with 
a song. She could not but smile, and yet it was 
a pathetic ballad he had sung, and one, too, 
-which bore strongly upon Tuscan sympathy. 

“ You smile,” said the singer, with a slight 
figure in his manner. 

“ Pardon me, sir. I was thinking if I could 
sing that same song.” 

“Try it; and if you do it as well as I did, ’'ll 
promise you not to laugh.” 

Silvia commenced the song. The very trees 
seemed redolent with music, and the air was 
fairly filled with the soft cadence of her rich 
voice. At the end of the first verse, the listener 
let fall his hands upon ‘his knees, and by the time 
she had finished the piece, the horses were pick- 
ing their own way. The man’s lips. trembled, 
and his bosom swelled. In his simple nature he 
had learned of no applause, save such as the soul 
lets out upon the speaking features. At length 
he picked up his reins, and made out to utter: 

“I shall never sing again. My voice would 
frighten me!” 

“O, yes, yes! You must sing to me,” said 
Silvia, who was really delighted with her com- 
panion’s simple and touching compliment. 

The man did sing again, and then his passen- 
ger sang, and thus passed the time till near noon, 
when they arrived at Figlino. Here Silvia got 
her dinner, and when she offered to pay for it, 
she was informed that the wagoner had already 
paid it. She would have thanked her kind friend 
for this modest mark of his favor, but he had 
gone. That night she stopped within ten miles 
of the Arno, and before noon on the next day 
she entered the city of Florence. 

She had no difficulty in finding out the resi- 
dence of Maletti, and what was more fortunate 
still, he was also the director of the grand opera. 
Maletti read the letter from the monk, and then 
he listened to Silvia’s story, which seemed to in- 
terest him much. 

“So you think you can make, a singer?” he 
said, in his usual business way. 

“T can try, sir,” was the modest reply. 

“ That’s something gained. Now let’s hear 
your voice.” 

The young girl trembled, for she felt herself to 
be in the presence of the man who was to raise 
or blast her hopes forever, and he did really re- 
gard her with a stern and cool expression; but 
she had yet courage enough left to make the 
trial, however, and she sang one of her native 
ballads. 

Not a muscle of Maletti’s countenance changed, 
and Silvia’s heart almost sank within her. That 
was the prettiest thing she knew, for it breathed 
the air of her native hills. 

“Do you know any other kind of music ?” 

“ A little, sir, that some of the monks have 
taught me.” 

What is it?” 

“I know some of Soriano’s canons upon the 
Ave Maria Stella.” 

“ Ah!” and the chorister’s face started slight- 
ly from its cold aspect. “Sing me one of 
them.” 

Silvia obeyed. Her tone may have trembled, 
but it detracted nothing from the power of the 
singer’s voice. The monks of St. Montani had 
understood mbst thoroughly the beauties of Sori- 
ano’s sacred canons, and their young pupil had 
not forgotten the instructions they had freely 
given her, and given her, too, when ghe little 
thought that they would ever be of use to her. 
As she closed the trembling cadence, where the 
voice dies away like the whispering of distant 
angels, the old director held his breath, but 
neither his features nor tongue spoke the senti- 
ments of his soul. For a full minute he gazed 
into the girl’s face in silence—it seemed an age 
to her. 

“So you seek to save your father from beg- 
gary ?” he said, at length, while an almost im- 
perceptible spark of kindnessgleamed in his eye. 

“My father and sister, sir, and myself too,” 
Silvia returned, in a tremulous tone. 

“ What dresses have you?” 

“ The one I have on, and—” 

“Never mind. I suppose you have on your 
best.”’ 

“We were poor, sir,—very poor.” And as 
the girl spoke, a pearly drop rolled down her 
fair cheek. 

“ Yes, yes; Isee. I know—. We can find 
you a dress at the opera.—We have a rehearsal 
this afternoon; you shall go with me; you will 
be delighted.—You never heard a large orches- 
tra 


“No, sir.” 

Twice she attempted to speak further before 
she succeeded, and even then it was almost an 
inaudible whisper. 

“ Can I sing, sir?” 

“« Sing ?” echoed the director, starting up from 
his seat. “ Sing?’ and then he stood and looked 
at the trembling applicant. “Sing? Yes, like 
a 

Silvia Mazzani sank into a chair, completely 
overpowered by the emotions that raged in her 
soul. 


The people of Florence were startled one day 
by the announcement of a “ first appearance” at 
the opera, and the director had not forgotten to 
state all the particulars connected with the fair 
debutante: her sufferings; the affection that led 
her to seek the public sympathy, and the beauties 
of her voice, etc. 

The evening arrived. The immense opera 
house was packed. The first piece went off with 
the usual amount of applause. The director 
came to jilvia Mazzani and bade her prepare. 
Her first piece was to be one of the sweet nation- 
al ballads of her own land, and she had rehearsed 
it with the orchestra several times. She heard 
the tinkling of a bell, and in a moment more a 
man came and spoke to Maletti. 

“ Courage, courage,” whispered the director. 
“ The curtain is up. Look at the people and 
smile, but try to make them appear like the trees 
of your native mountains. I will introduce you. 


Come !” 
Silvia was led upon the stage. She saw one 


blaze of gorgeous light, through which gleamed 
a myriad jewels, and she saw faces, too, and she 
thought they beamed kindly upon her. Then 
came the sound of thundering feet and clapping 
hands. Instinctively she courtesied, and moved 
toward the foot-lights ; then the orchestra com- 
menced a plaintive symphony, and the anxious 
audience were still as the grave. 

Poor Silvia would have resigned all her hopes 
to have been at that moment at her home. She 
was bewildered—frightened. Twice she at- 
tempted to sound the first note, but it came not 


forth. 

“« Remember your poor beggared father !”’ fell in a 
low tone upon her ears. 

She turned towards the wing and saw the 
director. ‘The blood came rushing once more to 
her face ; her heart leaped up from beneath the 
leaden weight; she took another step forward, 
and then she comfnenced. At the end of the 
first verse, the stage was literally groaning be- 
neath its weight of flowers, and as she saw the 
kind looks that greeted her upon all hands, she 
took courage. The effort was over; she had 
passed the fearful ordeal, and once more she was 
alone, but yet the ponderous walls were trem- 
bling with the shouts of applause that awoke the 
very thunders of heaven from their rest. 

Maletti was again by her side. 

“You must go on again,” he said. “The 
people must have that song once more. Cour- 
age, courage, Silvia, for you have nobly con- 
quered. Every heart in Florence will be yours 
in a week !” 


Winter, with its cold rains and bleak winds, 
had passed away, and genial spring was smiling 
upon the mountains, the hills, the vales, and the 
streams of Tuscany. The gentle breeze laughed 
amid the foliage ; the warm sunlight danced o’er 
the budding vines and blossoming trees, and na- 
ture once more sat robed in her garments of regal 
power. But amid all this loveliness and beauty, 
there were sad and heavy hearts. 

"Within the cottage of Francisco Biscati;*to- 
wards the middle of the day, were collected An- 
tonio Mazzani, Lucetta and Francisco, and, with 
his back against the window, stood Niccoletto 
del Brin. Old Mazzani sat upon a low stool, 
with his furrowed brow resting upon his open 
palms; his daughter knelt by his side, with her 
right hand upon her father’s-knee,avhile with the 
other she was endeavoring to remove his hands 
from his brow. The young man was standing 
close by, gazing with intense agony upon the 


scene. 

“Father, dear father, arouse from this des- 
pondency. Life is yet left to us.” 

“ Ay, Lucetta, and what a life it must be! We 
are beggars, and we have been the means of 
dragging Francisco down with us.” 

“Antonio Mazzani,” pronounced the young 
man, stepping forward and laying his hand upon 
the old man’s shoulder, “if you love me, never 
let me hear that word again. You have not 
dragged me down. Fate has taken from us our 
means, and this cruel man has done the rest.” 


Del Brin scowled fiercely upon the young 
speaker, and, with a curl of scorn about his lips, 
he returned : 

“This is all of your own choosing. I once 
offered you the means of redemption, and you 
refused them. Now you reap the consequences. 
And even yet, if you give me the hand of Lucet- 
ta, you shall have your homes again.” 

At the sound of that voice, old Mazzani start- 
ed to his feet. 

“Out upon thee !” he exclaimed, as he turned 
his full gaze upon the count. “The vulture 
does not wed the dove for good, neither does the 
Tuscan noble seek the hand of the goatherd’s 
daughter with honorable intent. Beggary is bad 
enough, but to be childless—ay, worse than child- 
less—would be insufferable. Del Brin, take the 
cottage, the lands, and the flocks, and then I 
would not change places with thee.” 

“ And I will take them. You have had fair 
warning ; your time is up. Go forth now, beg- 
gars that ye are, ere you are turned out by 
force 

“ Come, Lucetta—” 

‘No, no; he will not turn us out. O, father, 
Francisco, let me be the sacrifice!” 

Del Brin smiled a grim smile. 

“ Never,” firmly said the old man. “I would 
rather lay you down beneath the mountain forest, 
there to rest till the resurrection morn. Come, 
we will go.” 2 

Mazzani took his child by the hand as he 
spoke, and would have led her forth, but at that 
moment the sound of coach wheels was heard in 
the road, and ere long a splendid vehicle drew 
up near the cot. Del Brin turned to look out at 
the window, and while yet the old man wonder- 
ed at this strange arrival, a richly-dressed female 
rushed into the apartment. 

“Father, sister, Francisco!’ she cried, and 
with one bound she hung upon Mazzani’s neck. 
Then she sprang to the half stupified Lucetta, 
and laughed and cried as she twined her arms 
about her. 

It was Silvia Mazzani, and as her bright 
presence shed its halo about the place, the old 
man knew that he was saved. Lucetta knew 
that she was redeemed, while Francisco, in the 
nobleness of his soul, thought only of the happi- 
ness he witnessed. 

“ Come, are you going?” uttered Del Brin, 
with a bitter curse upon his lips. 

“ Ah! here is the count himself,” said Silvia, 
with a sudden change of manner to a queenly 
grace and dignity. “So you are still at your 
persecutions, I see.” 

“QO, sister can you redeem our poor old 
father’s home ?” murmured Lucetta. 

“It’s too late flow,” interrupted Del Brin, 
with a stamp of his foot. ‘ The places are both 
forfeited.” 

“Not quite so fast, Ser Count,” said Silvia, 
with a proud look. “ Here is a letter from the 
Grand Duke Ferdinand. Read that ere you 
make up your mind on that point.” 

The count took the letter, and with a nervous 
hand, he tore it open. As he read it his cheek 
blanched, and he trembled from head to foot. 
Silvia waited till he had read it through, and 
then she said ; 

“The same conveyance, Count del Brin, that 
brought me, will take you back to Florence, 
though I had not expected to find you so 
readily.” 

Two of the ducal guards, who had attended 
Silvia, were called into the cottage, and ere long, 
Del Brin was on his way to the Palazzo Vecchia. 

Silvia Mazzani sat down with her now happy 
friends, and told them all that had passed since 
she left her native roof. Her first reception in 
Florence had been the means of sealing for her 
a brilliant fate. The native sweetness of her 
voice had chained all souls; the depth of her 
pathos had brought all hearts at the shrine of her 
genius; and the generosity, the modesty, the 
loveliness of her nature had not failed to create 
friends and admirers on all hands. The Grand 
Duke Ferdinand had become her especial patron ; 
and upon her representation to him of the char- 
acter and doings of the Count del Brin, he had 
ordered the appearance of the latter at the ducal 


Silvia spent a month at home, and during that 
time she bought both the estates upon which her 
father and Francisco had lived, and ere she re- 
turned again to the profession she had adopted, 
she had the satisfaction of seeing Francisco and 
Lucetta united, her father made happy and bless- 
ed in his old age, and also of knowing that the 
Count Niccoletto del Brin had been deprived of 
his extensive grant of land in Sienna. 


Silvia Mazzani had filled the whole of south- 
ern Europe with her fame, when the inducements 
of a young Florentine noble drew her from the 
public ; but as a wife and mother, a friend and 
neighbor, she still shines in the bright social cir- 
cles of Florence, an ornament to society, and a 
striking example of what a loving and true- 
hearted woman can accomplish. 


(Written for Gleason's Pictorial.] 
TRIBUTE TO HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 


BY CHARLES LELAND PORTER. A 


I’ve listened to thy magic numbers, 
I’ve dwelt upon their winning power 
When other souls were wrapt in slumbers, aes 
When darkness veiled the midnight hour. 
I’ve seen the good ship, strong and true, 
Proudly embrace the yielding billow ; 
While thy noble bark was yet in view, 
How could I press my waiting pillow! 


Ay, many yet will live to praise, 
And life will have its joyous hours ; 
Thou givest a pleasure to our days, 
Thy Psalm hath strewn the way with flowers. 
Hope leaps exulting in each bosom, 
We can but feel that “ life is earnest ;”’ 
Thy poesy will proudly blossom 
Long after thou “ to dust returnest.”’ 


Thy name is written, not on sand, 
Nor yet upon the yielding waters ; 
Tis found throughout our native land, 
On the hearts of all her sons and daughters. 
The world hath long pronounced thee Fame’s, 
Mountains send back the glad reply ; 
“One of the few, the immortal names, 
That were not born to die!” 


+ > 


PARAGON OF A WIFE. 

I doubt if Adam was much stronger or happier 
when he was created than is my brother at this 
moment; and I don’t believe Eve was half as 
strong lunged and energetic as my new sister-in- 
law. Why, she oils the tables, and makes the 
jam, and prepares the breakfast, and makes the 

utter, and glorifies in the dinner, and attends in 
all particulars to the affairs of the household, as 
if neither canker nor consumption were on the 
earth® From morning till night she is all ener- 
gy, all life, all decision, and strong heartedness. 
And then, as to being at ease—if she had been 
born married she couldn’t be more so. There is 
not a quailing of eye, nor a trembling of nerve— 
so far as I can see—in her conquering life; for 
she goes forth like a conqueror. She is inex- 
pressible ; as if she never knew what a doubt 
meant. Then she is so well-looking. Brown- 
eyed, small-eared, with a gracious expression ; 
and such rich wavy hair, in its neat braids or its 
graceful aboundingness, I almost feel as if she 
might have contended the point with Cceur de 
Lion or Saladin. Iam beside myself with ad- 
miration and astonishment. And when she 
makes the jam, she does not mix different sorts 
of apples ; and her custards are delicious ; and 
her pies are not only good, but pretty. And 
she makes catsup. O, you can’t think what a 
paragon she is! Then she writes letters, and 
despatches them ; and makes my brother put up 
his cap, and keep tidy; and she says: “ Hisk, 
out of that, cat!” loud enough to destroy the 
nerves of a delicate cat. And she minds the 
dairy ; and feeds the calves ; and sends her young 
sister Mary up and down, and round about; and 
gives stirabout to beggars, and sends them about 
their business in the most unexceptionably clever 
manner. I never was so struck down with as- 
tonishment as at the sight of this girl; and, with 
all, she is never excited—neyer at all surprised. 
—Letters from Home. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial} 
LINES TO NATURE. 


BY J. ALFORD. 


Nature’s pure and holy work 
Needs not patch, nor paint, to win 
The admiration of man’s discerning eye. 


When nature, kind, displays her skill, 
And frames a heavenly face and mien ; 
How vain to counteract her will, 
Where angel features might be seen! 


Her beauty needs no mortal aid, 
It ever brightens in the good ; 
Believe me, nature never made 
A gay coquette, or formal prude. 


The glare of tinsel vanity, 
The shallow mind may chance approve ; 
But sense and heaven-born modesty 
Must win the soul, the seat of love. 


The blooming girl whom these adorn, 
Her sex’s folly marks with shame ; 
While radiant as the rays of morn, 
Shines forth in her sweet nature's fame. 


RICHES, 

Riches oftentimes, if nobody takes them away, 
make to themselves wings and fly away; and 
truly, many a time the undue sparing of them is 
but letting their wings grow, which makes them 
ready to fly away; und the contributing a part 
of them to do good only clips their wings a lit- 
tle, and makes them stay the longer with their 
owner.— Leighton. 
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ANNUAL FESTIVAL OF THE GRAZIERS AT GRENOBLE. 

In the engraving above, we give a representation of a usage of 
long standing among the farmers of Granges, in the precincts of 
Grenoble, who are accustomed, annually, on the 23d of January, 
to bring their dauphins, or offerings, to the honorary members of 
their society, with great pomp, accompanied by military music. 
The dauphins, so named on account of this emblem of Dauphine 
which they represent, are cakes covered with nonpariels ; they are 
placed under a canopy of silk and flowers, in the basket which 
figures in the car, decorated with wreaths of fir, and drawn b: 
twelve pair of splendid oxen, wearing bunches of ribbon on their 
horns. Four young girls dressed in white are seated in the four 
corners of the car, the first bearing a sheaf and sickle, the second 
flowers, the third fruit, and the fourth a distaff. At the back of 
the car, an old man, the Nestor of the community, 
is entrusted with the cakes. 


HON. ROBERT RANTOUL, JR. 

We can give no better sketch of Mr. Rantoul’s life 
than to quote from Hon. Charles Sumner’s eulogy 
pronounced lately in Congress. He was born August 
13th, 1805, at Beverly, in the county of Essex, the 
home of Nathan Dane. Here, under happy auspices 
of family and neighborhood, he commenced life. 
His excellent father, honored for his public services, 
venerable also in years and flowing silver locks, yet 
lives to mourn his last surviving son. The sad for- 
tune of Burke is renewed. He who should have been 
as posterity, is now to this father in the place of an- 
cestry. Mr. Rantoul was early a member of the 
legislature of Massachusetts, and there won his first 
fame. For many years he occupied a place in the 
Board of Education in that State. He was also, for 
a time, Collector of the port of Boston, and after- 
wards attorney of the United States for Massachusetts. 
During a brief period he held a seat in the senate, and 
finally, in 1851, by the choice of his native district, 
remarkable for its intelligence and public spirit, he 
became a representative in the other branch of our 
national legislature. In all these spheres he performed 
most acceptable service, and the future promised 
opportunities of a higher character, to which his abili- 
ties, industry and fidelity would have amply respond- 

Massachusetts has many arrows in her well- 
stocked quiver, but few could she so illy spare at this 
moment as the servant we now mourn. By original 
fitness, by study, knowledge and experience, he was 
formed for public service, but he was no stranger to 
other pursuits. Early devoted to the profession of 
the law, he followed it with assiduity and success. 
In the antiquities of our jurisprudence, few were more 
learned, and his arguments at the bar were thorough. 
Nor were his intelligence and promptness in all emer- 
gencies of a trial easily surpassed. Literature, ne- 
glected by many under the pressure of professional 
duties, was always cultivated by him. His taste for 
books was enduring. He was*a constant student, 
amidst his manifold labors, professional and public. 
He was a reformer in the warfare with evil. He was 
enlisted earnestly and openly as a soldier for life. As 
such, he did not hesitate to encounter opposition, to 

‘meet obloguy, and to brave his evemies. His con- 
science, pure as goodness, sustained him in every 
trial, even that sharpest of all, the desertion of 
friends; and yet while carnest in his cause, his zeal 
was tempered beyond that of the common reformer. 


He knew well the between the ideal and the 


ANNUAL FESTIVAL OF THE GRAZIERS, AT GRENOBLE. 


actual, and sought by practical means, in harmony with public 
sentiment, to promote the public interest. Recognizing in the 
social and political system the essential elements of stability and 
rogress, he discerned the office of the conservative and the re- 
iormer ; but he saw, also, that a blind conservatism was not less 
destructive than a blind reform. He was the faithful supporter 
of common schools, the glory of New England. By word and 
example he sustained the cause of temperance. Some of his most 
devoted labors, commencing in the legislature of Massachusetts, 
were for the abolition of capital punishment. With its final 
triumph, in the progress of civilization, his name will be indisso- 
lubly connected. In harmony with these noble reforms was the 
urity of his private life; there he was blameless. In manners, 
he was modest, simple and retiring. In conversation, he was dis- 


PORTRAIT OF THE LATE HON. ROBERT RANTOUL, JR. 


posed to listen rather than to speak, though all were well pleased 
when he broke silence, and in apt language declared his glowing 
thoughts. But in the public assembly, before the people, he was 
bold and triumphant. As a debater, he rarely met his equal. 
Fluent, earnest, rapid, incisive, his words at times came forth like 
a flashing scimitar. Few could stand against him; he always 
understood his subjects, and then, clear, logical and determined, 
seeing his point before him, pressed forward with unrelenting 
power. His speeches were enriched by study, and contained pas- 
sages of beauty—but he was most truly at home in dealing with 
practical i gare arising from exigencies of life. Few had 
studied public affairs more intelligibly. As a constant and effec- 
tive member of the Democratic party, he had become conspicuous 
by the championship of its doctrines. There was no topic of na- 
tional moment that did not interest him. Northwest- 
ern and Western interests were near his heart. As 
the distant pioneer, resting from his daily labors 
learns the death of Rantoul, he will feel a personal 
grief. The fishermen on our Atlantic coast, many of 
whom are dwellers in his district, will sym ize 
with the pioneers of the west. And as these hardy 
children of the sea, returning from their late adven- 
tures, hear the sad tidings, they will feel that the 
have lost a friend—and well they may. During h 
last fitful hours of life, while reason struggled against 
disease, he was anxious for their welfare. The speech 
which in their behalf he had hoped soon to make on 
the floor of Congress, was then chasing through his 
mind. Finally, in broken utterances, he gave to them 
some of his last earthly thoughts. The death of such 
a man, so suddenly in mid career, is well calculated 
to arrest attention and to furnish emollition. From 
the love of family, the attachment of friends, and re- 
gard of fellow-citizens he has been removed—leavi 
behind the cares of life, the concerns of state, and the 
wretched strife of party. In person, Mr. Rantoul was 
of medium height, of spare re, and restless activ- 
ity both of mind and body. His manner of speaking 
was peculiar to himself; with great rapidity of . utter- 
ance, his sentences were simple in their construction, 
and his language selected less with reference to orna- 
ment than to strength. Devoted to his profession 
and studies, of abstemious habits, great purity of 
character, the friend of all moral movements of soci- 
ety, he was snatched away in the prime of life when 
his talents, matured by earnest study, were unfolding 
themselves to the world with much power. His re- 
mains left Washington, Sunday afternoon, the 8th, 
and reached his native place, Beverly, on the even- 
ing of Monday. The funeral took place the follow- 
ing day. It was very numerously attended by the 
citizens both of Beverly and the neighboring towns. 
The remains were placed, during the funeral services, 
in ee of the church, the metallic coffin which 
enclosed them being tastefully decorated with flowers. 
. All the places of business were closed during the day, 
and the town hall, the post-office, and many of 
shops and residences of the citizens were draped in 
mourning.‘ The desk in the church was festooned 
with black, and other insignia of mourning decorated 
the sacred edifice. Rev. James W. Thompson, D.D., 
of Salem, pronounced an cloquent oration, in which 
he spoke in glowing terms of the character and influ- 
ence of the departed ; and at its close, the procession, 
which was very lengthy, then commenced its march 
toward the cemetery, and committed to its kindred 
earth, the mortal remains of the departed statesman. 
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GLEASON’S PICTORIAL DRAWING ROOM COMPANION. 


ERICK GLEASON, Proprietor. 


MATURIN M. BALLOU, Ep:ror. 


CONTENTS OF OUR NEXT NUMBER. 
“ Corrinne Almanza, or the Magician of Seville,” a Ro- 
mance of Spain, Italy and England, by Frepsaiox Hunter. 
This is the title of a new novelette which com- 


the ig week in 
of the lar author above named. 
“The Prinses Ayesha, or the Thousand and Second 


Night,” translated from the French for us, by 
Anne T. 

“Travels in Palestine, No. 2, entitled ‘The Journey to 
Jerusalem,’ by Rev. F. W. Hottanp. 

Conclusive Evid 
by the Oxp ’Un. 

“The Rescue,” a story, by Dr. J. H. Ronixson. - 

“ Autographs and Autography,” being the commence- 
ment of a fine series of articles relative to distin; 
individuals, and giving genuine autographs of each. By 
WittuM Epwarp Krowies. the number to ap- 

r in our next paper will be those of W. H. C. Hosmer, 

. Ladd Spencer, Mrs. L. H. 8 ney, Francis C. Wood- 
worth, Edward Everett, Jared Stock- 
ton, W. E. Channing, Rev. John Pierpont, Rufus Dawes, 
Judge Tucker and Caroline Chesebro’. 

“ Lines to a Streamlet,” by E. Curtiss Hive, U. 8. N. 

“The Auburn Tress,” verses, by F. C. 8. 

“ Shadows of the Past,” lines, by J. H. Burien. 

“The Summer Time,” lines, by C. Jmison. 

“The Dying Girl,” verses, by Many J. CULLEN. 

“ The Broken Tie,” lines, by Canotine A. Haypen. 

“T am not Lost,” a poem, by De Fiercugr Hunton. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


An admirable and very effective picture of the Univer- 
sity between Washi Place and Waverly Place, New 
York. Drawn by our artist, Mr. Wade. 

An interesting picture of Elvira, the country seat, in 
South America, occupied by General Flores. 

A second South American scene, entitled the Young 
Artist of Quito, making sketches in the street. 

A third picture of the same series, (fanaa aaes Trav- 
elling Costume of a lady of Guayaquil. 

A fourth engraving in the same series, representing the 
Church at Bodega, a small town in South America. 

A fifth pict P ting Traders upon the Water, 
in their peculiar boats, selling oranges, pine-apples, etc. 

A sixth scene, presenting a view of the Floating Houses 
and Cances, and buildings of Raft Houses, and the like, at 
Guayaquil. 

drawn by our artist, Mr. Devereaux, on } spot, forming 
a most admirable scene of this structure. 


A likeness of John R. Scott, the tragedian, in character 
as Ingomar, in the well known play which Mrs. Mowatt 
has rendered so popular. 


A capital likeness of Mr. Thrasher, lately imprisoned 
and released after being sent to Spain, and having his 
property confiscated in Cuba, by the tyrants of that beau- 
tiful island. By our artist, Mr. Rosenberg. 

A bird’s eye view of Fort Independence, Boston harbor, 
drawn by our artist, Mr. Mallory. A very fine maritime 
scene. 

A faithful and excellent likeness of Mr. 0. Sackett, the 
Yankee Card Writer, by our artist, Mr. Rowse. 


A picture of the Sierra Madre, between Monterey and 
Saltillo. A very interesting and characteristic scene. 


An excellent view of Saratoga Lake, situated a short 
distance from the village of the springs. Drawn for us by 
our artist, Mr. Chapin. 

A large and faithful picture of the Cape Cod Associa- 
tion’s Celebration, which lately took place at Province- 
town, on the Cape. Drawn by our artist, Mr. Rowse. 


SPLINTERS. 


McKean Buchanan, the American actor, 
has been somewhat successful in England. 

.+++ Pilot boat Marshal Tukey has been pur- 
chased by the Mobile pilots. 

.... Mr. Rantoul’s life was insured at the 
British Life Insurance office, Boston, for $10,000. 

. We see that Miss Davenport is under- 

lined at Drury Lane Theatre, London. 

-++» A Miss Lindsay was thrown out of a 
carriage in Providence and killed, the other day. 

.++. Providence smiles on those who roll up 
their sleeves, and put their shoulders to the wlieel. 

.--. John Gilbert and wife are engaged at 
Chestnut St. Theatre, Philadelphia, this winter. 

.... The best dentist in Paris is an American, 
as are several of the most eminent in Europe. 

-++. The Ravels are dosing the Bostonians 
with their famous ‘“ Magic Pills.” 

.--. The last news from California is as usual 
mixed up with much gold and many deaths. 

++» The little folks are perfectly delighted 
with Blitz and his birds, at Amory Hall. 

.++» What has passed Congress this season ¢ 
Eight months or more! That’s all, 

...\ The first theatrical performance in Amer- 
ica was produced at Williamsburg, Va., in 1752. 

. The Hudson River steamers are said to 

continue racing. 

++. The Webster party still give signs of 
considerable vitality, 

..«. The stock company for the new National 
Theatre will be a good one. 

.++. Everybody has been rusticating, and 
“ everybody” is now expected home. . 


CAMP SEAVER. 

The Fifth Regiment of Artillery, Col. Robert 
Cowdin commanding, went into camp on Boston 
Common, a few days since, to perform their two 
days’ camp duty, as required by law. The 
ground improved for this object was situated at 
the foot ef the Common, near Charles Street, 
gud the camp fronted Beacon Street, occupying 
& space measuring six hundred and seventy-five 
feet long, by two hundred and seventy-five feet 
broad. The whole was laid out after the most 
thorough military plan, and to the best advan- 
tage, by the commanding officer, who has shown 
much judgment and skill in the duty of a sol- 
dier. Col. Cowdin is no “ vain carpet knight ;” 
he’s a soldier in the true sense of the term, exer- 
cising the most thorough discipline over his com- 
mand, and this, too, by the force of his own char- 
acter, rather than by the adoption of any rigid 
practical measures. The camp, as it lay in the 
most perfect order, with its full battery of six 
field pieces, presented a most martial and pictur- 


{ esque appearance. And when illuminated, as it 


was in the evening, it was a very beautiful and 
novel sight. 

Our artist has given us a most excellent and 
truthful view of the.camp, drawn on the spot, 
which will be found on the last page of the 
present number. The officers of this regiment 
are as follows: Colonel, Robert Cowdin; Lieut. 
Colonel, H. W. Usher; Major, Caleb Page ; Ad- 
jutant, Samuel S. Chase; Quartermaster, F. A. 
Heath ; Paymaster,.A. Partridge; Surgeon, Jas. 
A. Phipps ; Surgeon’s Mate, C.E. Buckingham ; 
Sergeant Major, James S. Carey; Chaplain, Rev. 
Otis A. Skinner; Quartermaster’s Sergt., James 
Singleton ;. Music, Suffolk Brass Band, P. S. 
Gilmore, Band Master. ‘ 

The companies were all very full, averaging 
over fifty men in each, and comprising five com- 
panies, Of the evolutions and military exercise, 
we have heard but one opinion expressed, and 
that was of the most complimentary character. 
As to the orderly and systematic manner in 
which the entire camp duty was performed, it 
was highly creditable to all concerned. Every 
man, from the commanding officer to the lowest 
private, seemed to endeavor to perform their 
duty and to respect themselves. During the time 
of encampment, they were reviewed by Governor 
Boutwell, accompanied by his aids and others. 

We regret that want of room prevents us from 
saying more of this encampment, for the excel- 
lent manner in which it was conducted deserves 
the highest encomiums of praise, and is a worthy 
example to hold up for future like occasions. 


CHOLERA. 

Reports are circulated of numerous deaths over 
the country, from cholera, dysentery, and kin- 
dred complaints, always more or less prevalent 
during the hot, unripe fruit season. Eighteen 
persons are reported to have died of cholera in 
one building in Rochester, from Saturday to 
Monday morning. An examination of the pre- 
mises explained the cause. The basement was 
damp, and closely shut up. The wonder is that 
people could have lived there so long. Pure air, 
cleanliness, moderate indulgence in good, whole- 
some food, and a proper amount of exercise, are 
the best preservatives of health. 


“Tue Rose or Snaron.”—The publisher of 
this beautiful annual, Anex Tompxrns, 38 Corn- 
hill, has issued it for the year 1853, and ina style 
of excellence commensurate with the taste of the 
times, and the spirit of its very superior contents. 
We believe this is the thirteenth consecutive year 
that Mr. Tompkins has issued this exceedingly 
interesting work, and which we consider highly 
creditable to art and literature. 


» 


(G> The printing publishing of Mr. 
. without pti the test, 


F. Gleason, in Boston, 
most ar i, and plet blieh tin 
the Union. e building occupied for the purpose is one 


of the largest in the city. 


e sales room, packing room, 
counting room and room in jous- 


Tremont Hovse.—This long-established and 


favorite hotel is now as popular as ever. The 
new management have imparted to it fresh life 
and spirit. Everything is new, clean and con- 
venient. 


CommercraL.—A movement is in progress to 


secure a direct trade from Europe, to several of 
the principal southern ports of the United States. 


Tremont Tempte.—This building will be 
‘finished in October. We hope so. 


CROPS AT THE SOUTH, ETC. 

A subscriber writes from Columbia, Arkansas, 
about the Ist inst.: “ We have here the same 
warm weather, the same rich abundance of veg- 
etation, the same wide-spreading sheet of water 
before us (the Mississippi), and the same far- 
reaching fields of cotton behind us. Our table 
is as ever groaning under the rich abundance 
which Nature pours out from her ample lap at 
this season of the year. Of fruit, we have the 
greatest abundance. Figs, peaches, pears, ap- 
ples, plums and melons, indeed, we hardly know 
what to do with them, having no market for any- 
thing of the kind here. The hogs generally fall 
into possession of the larger share. 

“Our crops this season are very fine—the 
corn crop particularly so. I believe it is the 
best anywhere in the south and southwest we 
have had in ten years. The cotton, too, is very 
promising ; but as it is always subject to injuries, 
there is no certainty of the ‘product until it is 
gathered and baled up.. We are having too 
much rain just at present ; but should the rest of 
the season be as favorable as the commencement, 
and the caterpillar not come in to destroy it, the 
present year will equal, and probably surpass 
and exceed the immense crop of last year. 

“ This \ ear, indeed, may be called the year of 
great abundance, as far as our southern and south- 
western regions are concerned. All our crops 
of sugar, cotton, corn and vegetables generally, 
raised for consumption—all the fruits that grow 
among us, are abundant beyond measure; and, 
with the exception of here and there a case of 
cholera, the country is exceedingly healthy. 
With considerably over a hundred in the family, 
there is not a patient on the plantation to ad- 
minister a dose of medicine to. A fact, I pre- 
sume, that few of you good northern people 
could think possible at this season of the year, 
in these remote swamps of the Mississippi. 

“We are almost alone here this summer; at 
least most of our neighbors, with whom we visit, 
are off at the north on trips of pleasure, and the 
few who remain, of course, have a very quiet 
time of it, though I think when the account is 
made up in the fall, we have the advantage in 
real enjoyment. Yourstruly, A.H.D.” 


CORRINNE ALMANZA: 
THE MAGICIAN OF SEVILLE. 
A Romance of Spain, Italy and England. 


BY FREDERICK HUNTER. 


We shall next week commence a very excel- 
lent story, thus entitled, by this well-known and 
favorite writer, and can promise our readers a 
good entertainment in its perusal. Those who 
have read Frederick Hunter’s stories in the Pic- 
torial, will now know what they may expect. 


MEXICANS ON THE MARCH. 

We present on page 132 a very fine picture, 
large and effective, giving a correct and spirited 
view of Mexicans as they appear on the march, 
or rather at the time when the drummer beats 
the reveille, to arouse them from their sleep at 
the bivouac, or halting-place, for the night. The 
late contest between our gn country and the 
Mexicans has familiarized a large portion of our 
people with their manners and customs, and also 
taught this nation, to whom robbery and a guer- 
illa life seem to come as second nature, that they 
must respect the citizens of this country or be 
themselves annihilated. 


FANNY CAMPBELL: 


—oR— 
THE FEMALE PIRATE CAPTAIN. 


BY LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


Owing to the constant demand for this exceed- 
ingly popular story, we have just issued a new 
edition, and can answer any and all orders 
promptly for the same. 


Tue Yankee Carp-Writer.—We shall give 
a faithful likeness of this original genius, who is 


now at the Ocean House, Newport, in our next 
week’s paper. 


Severe.—Over fifty instances of corporeal 
punishment occurred in a single public school in 


New York, during last week. 


Queer Venicrie.—A land sail-boat has been 
constructed at Southport, which can run along 
the beach at the rate of 15 miles the hour. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Stow, Mr. Charles Bennett to 
y Rev. Mr. Streeter. . Benjamin Franklin Young 
Miss Charlotte Ann Smith. 
By Rev. Mr. Smithett, Rev. Wm. H. Brooks, of Newark, 
Dey 


to Mias Ellen Cordis Gray. 

By Rev. Mr. Gray, Mr. Wm. T. Coleman, of San 
cisco, Cal., to Miss Caroline M. Page, of St. Louis. 

By Rev. Mr. Greenleaf, Capt. George 
Margaret Fraser. 

At Medford, by Rev. Mr. Fuller, Mr. Duncan Davis to 
Miss A Ellis. 
At Billerica, by Rev. Mr. Pettes, Mr. James Faulkner to 
Miss Frances A. Wilson. 

At Georgetown, by Kev. Mr. Prince, Mr. Charles E. Jew- 
ett to Mias Nafcy Ann Southard te, of Brenton, N. H. 

At Haverhill, by Rev. Mr. Hosford, James E. Ames, 
Esq., to Mies Mary Frances Marsh. 

At by Rev. Dr. Dimmick, Mr. John Post 
to Miss Lydia Worster. - 

At Charlestown, Mr. George C. Thompson to Miss Louisa 
M. Lincoln. 

At Taunton Rev. Mr. Emery, Mr. William H. Evans 
to Ming Abby 

At Worcester, by Hon. Henry Chapin, Mr. Moses Farn- 
bam, 2d, to Miss Katherine Earle. - 

At Providence. R. I., by Rev Mr. Butler, Mr. Alfred 
Higgins, of South Wellfleet, Ms., to Miss Mary R. Martin. 

At Portland, Me., by Rev. Mr. Pratt, Mr. Edward A. 
Small, of Boston, to Miss Mary C. Roberts. 

At Charleston, 8. C., Lieut. John N. Maffit, U. 8. N., 
to Miss Caroline Laurens Reed. 


Fran- 


DEATHS 


Dall, 
, 84; Mr. 


In this city, Miss Mary Norcross, 20; Mr. John 
58; Mr. John Tuttle, 28; Mr. John W. Bradlee 
John D. Waters, 44. 

At East Boston, Mr. John T. Whealan, 21. 

At South Boston; Mrs. Mary E. Kilburn, 52. 

At Charlestown, Mr. John M. Webb, 27. 

At West Cambridge, Miss Eliza Tufts, 61. 

At Dorchester, Mr. Henry Smith, of Boston, 63. 

At East Bridgewater, William Harris, Esq., 68. 

At Lowell, Isaac Scripture, Esq., 50. 

At Soteraen Mr. Jacob Stickney, 85. 

At New Bedford, Mr. Joseph R. Rumrill, 54. 

At Salem, Capt. William Meservy, 72. 

At Natick, Mr. George J. Carruth, 22. 

At Nantucket, Miss Eliza Pinkham. 52. 

At Hingham, Mrs. Mary Otis Fiske, 51. 

At Wareham. Mrs. Deborah Sturtevant, 50. 

At West Newbury, Deacon Moses Brown, 81. 

At Kennebunkport, Me., Miss Olive E. Stone, 16. 

At Orrington, Me., Mr. Stillman Kent, 56. 

At Keene, N. H., Mr. B. Cooke, 50. 

At Concord, N. H., Mr. Josiah L. Knowles, 66. 

At Providence, R. { , Mrs Rachel Amesbury, 75. 

At Bristol, Conn., Hon. George Mitchell, 78.” 

At Naugatuck, Conn., Col. Levi Whiting, U. 8. A.. 66. 

At Brooklyn, N. Y., Mrs. Angelina Hunt. ' 

At Sing Sing, N. Y., Mrs. Isabella w. Hayden, 52. 

At Bulfalo, N. Y., Henry P. Darrow, Esq.” 

t Philadelphia, Hon. Christopher Ada: 
At Baltimore, Joseph Cushing, 71. 
At New Orleans, Mr. Calvin Darling, 45. 
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and available form, a weekly literary melange of notable 
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make the paper loved, respected, and sought after for its 
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[Written for Gleason's Pictorial.]} 
THE ANNIVERSARY OF OUR FREEDOM. 


BY PERSA 8. LEWIS. 


Hear ye the cannon’s booming roar, 

Ere yet the morn has lighted up the veil 

Of night ’—hear its long, holiow echoes on our 
Shores, dying along the strand of our own lakes ; 
Sleeping in glorious beauty, in the free, 

Bright sunshine of the eternal heaven’? °T is music 
In our ears; it wakes the patriot’s soul, 

And sends the warm blood thrilling through 

His veins, with pride and joy. He joys that 

Such a glorious land is his birthright ; 

Such a land, where noble blood has gushed 

Out freely on the battle-field, and great and 

Generous souls have given their consecrated 

Lives to make us free! © what a lovely land 

Is ours! so broadly spread in all its bright 

Array of glories ; beautiful and far our blue 

Lakes stretch away ‘in glancing sunshine, and 

The singing song of freedom rises up in joyous 
Tumult from the surging waves, sending its 
Anthem-music up to heaven. Green and changeful 
In their beauty, the proud prairies roll away in 
Billowy tide before the winds, and 

Proudly toss the giant forest trees their mighty 

Arms up to the o’erarching sky, whose azure 
Curtains drape the universe ; and dash our mountain 
Streams, impetuous with foam and thunder, 

Through the woodland gilens, then roll in silent 
Grandeur to their ocean-home. And this is freedom’s 
Shrine ; she sits enthroned amidst the mountains 
And the everlasting hills, in majesty and might. And 
Freedom’s anthem rises up on high, and shall go up, 
Till all the voices of the “banded nations” mingle with 
Strains, and earth shall echo from its every 

Shore, the chiming anthem of the glad 

And noble free. 


> 


+ 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


TRAVELS IN PALESTINE. 


No. 1. 
BY REV. F. W. HOLLAND. 


Berroor, anciently Berytus, the chief seaport 
of Jerusalem, Aleppo and Damascus, seat of the 
American mission in Syria, scene of the legen- 
dary adventures of St. George and the Dragon, 
and later of the Catholic miracle of a wooden 
Christ giving forth blood and water when pierced 
by scoffing Jews, is another Smyrna. French 
steamers touch at it every fortnight from Egypt, 
and Austrian ones as often from Constantinople. 
Then, there is an occasional English steamship, 
besides sail vessels of every nation; so that, in 
spite of the intense heat of summer, the danger 
of severe earthquakes, and the general poverty 
of Palestine, Beiroot is as flourishing a town as 
one would wish to see. Dr. Robinson, gave it 
fifteen thousand population ; there are twice that 
number now, and a rapid increase. Robinson 
found few remains of antiquity, because he did 
not explore the neighborhood. 

A smart half day’s trot brought me to a beau- 
tiful Roman bridge—a massive road like the 
Appian way ; the most picturesque old aqueduct 
that lever saw, with inscriptions and images 
on the quarries whence the building materials 
came ; ruined femples were to be seen in the dis- 
tance, and partly-buried stones of the same 
classic period, along the shore. But these an- 
tiquities are nothing to one fresh, as I was, from 
Egypt. They go back only to the Cexsars 
besides their modernness, constant warfare, re- 
peated earthquakes, and the very worst govern- 
ment upon earth have done them the greatest 
possible harm. 


The American missionaries here are univer- 
sally respected, and live very comfortably—in 
summer, on the cool sides of Lebanon, in winter, 
cheered by stoves, a luxury unknown even to 
the hotels. The printing press, their chief de- 
pendence, is exceedingly active, and has just 
added a good sized geography to the school 
books already sold extensively; and no doubt 
does God service by stepping out of the merely 
religious line, and furnishing useful books for 
the education of Arab children. Their Sunday 
service in English is the only one in the place; 
their Arabic preaching is attended by an atten- 
tive audience of about a hundred. Converts are 
few. Hardly anything can be done with the 
Jews, because in the Holy Land they are at- 
tached to national peculiarities more than any- 
where else, besides bein; wretchedly poor 
that they would expect to supported by the 
missionaries in case of conversion. The pres- 
pect with the Mussulman is even poorer; he 
looks down upon Christianity as a degraded 
idolatry, and would probably murder a relative 
who forsook the Koran and the mosque. The 
only hope is of the Greek, Roman and Armenian 


“Beersheba,” with n 


Christians, whose views they expect to change, 
partly by their schools—themselves a great bles- 
sing to the land—and partly by circulating the 
Scriptures in the native tongue. But, while the 
moral and social habits of the people remain as 
they are, it is working against wind and tide. 
The Catholic schools are more numerous, older, 
better attended, and of a higher character. 

The environs of Beiroot are very beautiful. 
The Mediterranean seashore is always pleasant ; 
and, towards the country, narrow sand lanes 
lead through gardens bordered by prickly pear 
plants of the height of six feet, and impene- 
trable to man or horse as the best hawthorn- 
hedge, and filled with fruit trees, particularly the 
mulberry for the silk-worm. Towering over this 
profusion of precious trees is Lebanon, glittering 
with snow all the winter, and in summer, reflect- 
ing the sun nearly as well from its naked ridges 
of bright limestonc. The cultivated vine-ter- 
races are hardly noticed from below, the famous 
cedars are one solitary clump miles and miles 
away, while the hardy natives are hidden in rich 
mountain clefts and verdant valleys. 

The Beiroot Lazaretto, though severe enough, 
is one of the best in the east. You have exten- 
sive walks, are not necessarily cooped up with 
Turks, may take a sea-bath, and enjoy mountain 
as well as ocean scenery. But then, the whole 
thing is ridiculous as it is cruel. When every 
hour is so precious, you are imprisoned nearly a 
week, without book, newspaper, amusement, 
or friend, in four naked, dirty stone walls— 
obliged to pay for everything, even the “ guar- 
dian” that sleeps in your chamber; for the 
room, for every morsel of food, and for your 
bed, if you have any. In the case of ladies, I 
need not say that it is awful. No fatigue and no 
exposure will compare with this miserable and 
useless confinement—a trick of antiquated Italian 
doctors, a severe tax, an utter waste of time, an 
ingenious provocative of sickness ! 

Friends often ask anxiously regarding the 
safety of a visit to Palestine, and sometimes 
speak despairingly of the expense. Thousands 
would no doubt visit the most interesting coun- 
try upon the earth, were they set right upon 
these points. Such travellers as give themselves 
up to ingenious drogomen, and are content to 
see with their eyes, and hear with their ears, 
come back often with startling stories of peril. 
The truth is, many of these reports of robbers 
are made up on the spot to keep the traveller’s 
purse open, to oblige him to hire an escort, to 
obtain employment for friends and relatives, etc. 
A cloud of servants‘of every sort hangs around 
Beiroot, waiting for the arrival of the steamer, 
to pounce down upon a credulous stranger, and 
fatten their laziness upon his fears. It is not 
enough for him that one man, a moukra, is re- 
sponsible for his baggage ; and another, an in- 
terpreter, serves as guide, cook, mouth-piece and 
valet. If he will but listen to their narratives of 
hair-breadth escapes, a company will fasten like 
leeches upon him—robbing him as far as they 
dare, consuming his provisions, extorting*pres- 
ents, and inflaming his imagination with scenes 
of blood. The actual fact is, no Italian high- 
way is safer than the regular routes through 
Syria, Turkey and Egypt. Rev. Mr. Barnard, 
of Damascus, has nm passed “from Dan to 
mpanion but his horse, 
aud no weapon other than his whip. From Je- 
rusalem to the Dead Sea, “ black mail” is ex- 
acted by the sheik of Jericho ; who, for the sum 
of five dollars apiece, serves as guide to a party, 
becomes responsible for their well being, and 
offers them the poorest kind of shelter in his 
own Arab home. From Nazareth to Damascus, 
through a very desolate country, not usually 
passed over by caravans or travellers, the monks 
persuaded us to hire one of their young men as 
a guard, because our servant was a coward, and 


we were hardly armed at all. But the few peo- | 


ple whom we encountered were rather afraid of 
us than we of them ; and the only Bedouins into 
whose hands we fell, were delighted to see us, 
and to bestow upon us a perfectly Abrahamic 
reception. The truth is, that throughout the 
east, our European dress is the best protection. 
Turkish officers pay it peculiar respect—the 
common people dare not do it any injury—the 
traveller’s servant, even, is safer with him, and 
more feared than alone. 

The great difficulty is not the expense any 
more than the danger. The Syrian horse can 


be hired for half a dollar a day, the Syrian drag- 
oman for less than a dollar per day, the con, 
vents expect about a dollar for the hospitality 

dinner, lodging and breakfast, though they do 


not exact anything; and, when not supplied at 
their.table, food, etc. averaged about half a dol- 
lar each day. With a party, of course, the ex- 
pense might be greatly diminished—one drago- 
man answering for a dozen as well as for a 
single person ; but three dollars would cover the 
daily necessities of a frugal traveller in Judea. 
And the steamers are not more expensive, in 
proportion to the smaller amount of business, 
than the Cunarders, and are commodious, safe, 
well-officered, and everything but swift. 

The only trouble is to find the right time for 
Syria. The summer will not do because of the 
heat, nor the winter because of the rains; there 
is only a little interval, say a part of October 
and April, when one is neither attacked by the 
fever of this intensely sultry land, nor drowned 
by a continued deluge. In no other country is 
the traveller so helplessly dependent on the 
weather. He must therefore give up everything 
which would entice him aside, in order to have 
the right and healthful season in Syria; and 
that would generally be just before the rains 
commence in autumn. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.} 
LOVE. 


°T is the sun, o’er field and meadow shining, 
That doth new life impart, 
And fill with joy the heart, 

Erst o'er earthly sorrows much repining. 


°T is a flower, in the spring-time blooming, 
Ere the canker-worm of grief 
Hath touched its new-blown leaf, 
Unto fell destruction cruelly dooming. 


°T is a precious gem, whore brilliant light, 
Though darkness may enshroud, 
Or heavy shadows cloud, 
Still ever through that darkness shines most bright. 


Tis a dream that is dreamt in early youth, 
Of joy and happiness, 
Ere life’s harsh trials impress 

Upon the brow the marks of care and ruth. 


But the sun must set, and the flower die, 
Shattered may be the gem, 
Or darkly fied the dream, 

While love sincere can every change defy. 


AN ERECT POSITION. 

A writer on health, very justly condemns the 
habit of lounging, which a large number of per- 
sons indulge, as injurious to health. He says: 
“ An erect bodily attitude is of vastly more im- 
portance to health, than was generally imagined. 
Crooked bodily positions, maintained for any 
length of time, are always injurious, whether in 
the sitting, standing or lying posture, whether 
sleeping or waking. To sit with the body lean- 
ing forward on the stomach, or to one side, with 
the heels elevated to a level with the head, is not 
only in bad taste, but exceedingly detrimental to 
health. It cramps the stomach, presses the vital 
organs, interrupts the free motions of the chest, 
and enfeebles the functions of the abdominal and 
thoracic organs, and, in fact, unbalances the 
whole muscular system. Many children become 
slightly hump-backed, or severely round-shoul- 
dered, by sleeping with the head raised on a 
high pillow. en any person finds it easier to 
sit or stand, or walk or sleep in a crooked posi- 
tion than a straight one, such person may be 
sure his muscular system is badly deranged, and 
the more careful he is to ea a straight or 


upright position, and get back to nature again 
the better.”.—Boston Courier. 
[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
GOOD-BY. 


BY EDWARD J. HANDIBOE. 


0, sad good-by! 0, cold good-by ! 
, The phantom, sorrow, hails thee ; 
My heart so tearful wails thee, 
And, in coffined silence, seeks on misery’s breast to lie! 
Alas! alas! that only 
Once my soul, so dark and lonely, 
Knew a spring which woke to fragrance the sweet flowers 
of life and love, 
With transcendant rapture laden from God’s mercy-seat 
above. 
O, sweet good-by! 0, dear good-by ! 
My Bella’s accent zones thee 
With a rapture, which enthrones thee 
In my heart, like the eucharist in a dying sinner’s soul. 
Joy! joy! for memory’s garland, 
Like a glory from the far-land, 
Circles sadness with a light for chiding sorrow hence 
away, 
While remembrance cheers love’s future with kind hope’s 
perennial ray. 
Do all in your power to teach your children 
self-government. If a child is passionate, teach 
him by patient and gentle means to curb his 


temper. If he is y, cultivate liberality in 
chim. If he is generosity. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial. ] 
CLING TO THE ROCK, BOY! 


BY MRS. SOPHRONIA CURRIER. 


Abaft, the mighty wind, 
Below, the dangerous reef ; 
A deeply darkling sky above, 
And on, the beetling cliff. 
“ Death walks the deck of the gallant bark!” 
Wind, waves, and tempests sing ; 
But louder than all a voice is heard, 
“ Cling to the rock, boy, cling!” 


That wide their ropes they fling; 
But he murmurs the words of his drowning sire, 
“ Cling to the rock, boy, cling!” 


More wildly sweeps the blast, 
Higher the mountain wave ; 

And the noble ship, with a hundred hearts, 
Goes down to the ocean grave. 

The boat is filled, but the oars still rest— 
“ Haste! haste!’’ their voices ring ; 

His heart throbs fast, but he murmurs still, 
“ Cling to the rock, boy, cling !”” 


Fast plies the bending oar, 
And fades the twilight beam, 
And only he tees, from the far-off shore, 
The beacon’s sickly gleam ; 
While over his pale and chilly form 
Each wave its snow-wreaths fling ; 
And his ear is stunned with the tempests’ roar— 
Will he cling to that rock, still cling? 


The long, long night had passed, 
And a boat flew o’er the sea, 
For the morning sun looked down and smiled 
From out the cloudless sky ; 
It found but one of that vessel’s crew, 
A child, low murmuring, 
In his peaceful sleep, on the sea-girt cliff, 
“ Cling to the rock, boy, cling!” 


When tossed on life’s rough sea, 
With chart and rudder gone ; 

And through the storm and darkness, comes 
The harpies’ boding tone,— 

We will list alone to the Father's words, 
In soft voice, whispering, 


PLEASURES OF AN INDIAN VOYAGE. 


I by paying £150 sterling for a cabin to 
myself, and had not inhabited it two days before 
I found it so infested with cockroaches, that I 
was bound to evacuate it. If we had been all 
Whittingtons, and each possessed half a dozen 
cats, it would not have sufficed to deliver us 
from the rude assaults of the innumerable host 
of rats that invaded us. I had ion to move 
a trunk which stood in one corner of the cabin, 
when, to my astonishment, I discovered a small 
snake coiled up; and, as if not sufficiently hide- 
ous as a snake de facto, I further discovered that 
the creature had two heads. I called out loudly 
for a stick and assistanee, intending to commit a 
bloody deed upon the intruder; the cuddy ser- 
vants, who had heard my vociferations, came 
rushing on to the fray; but no sooner did they 
see the nature of the foe, than they both jum 
u the boxes, exclaiming, “Kill him, kill 
him! Don’t let him come here!” Just at this 
= the third mate came up, crying out, “ Don’t 

urt him, sir! Pray don’t hurt him!” and im- 
mediately laid hold of what turned out to be a 
tof his. Although I had never seen one be- 
‘ore, I had frequently heard of “ the double- 
headed sand-snake.” is was one of the very 
singular species, and, assuredly, as far as the 
human eye-sight can be credited, it has a clear 
and perfect head at both ends; the species, how- 
ever, are entirely harmless, and the one in ques- 
tion, had made its escape from a little box in 
which the mate kept it since leaving Madras. 
As for pets, they literally rates with us ; there 
is a pet leo big eno to swallow a sheep. 
‘ ORIGIN OF “TRUE BLUE.” 

Everybody has heard and made use of the 

phase “true blue;” but everybody does not 

w that its first assumption was by the Cove- 
nanters, in opposition to the scarlet badge of 
Charles I.; and hence it was taken by the troops 
of Lesley and Montrose, in 1639. the adoption 
of the color was one of those religious pedantries 
in which the Covenanters affected a pharisaical 
observance of the Scriptural letter, and the 
usages of the Hebrews ; and thus, as they named 
their children Habakkuk and Zerubbabel, and 
their chapels Zion and Ebenezer, they decorated 
their persons with blue ribbons, because the fol- 
lowing sumptuary precept was given in the law 

Moses: “‘ Speak unto the children of Israel, 
and bid them that they make them fringes in the 
borders of their garments throughout their gen- 
erations, and that they put upon the fringe of 
the borders a ribband of Bhue.” (Num. xv. 38.)— 
English paper... 


°Tis not the fairest form that holds 
con! 


t plant that folds 
breath of fragrance in. 


The mildest, 
"Tis not the ric 
The sweetest 


j 
| 
The frighted seamen look, - 
And through the darkening spray 
A sailor boy to a high, steep rock, 
Is urging his toilsome way. 
| He hears their anxious call ; he sees 
And through the long, dark, fearful night, 
Cling to the Rock, still cling! 
| | 
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LOUIS NAPOLEON’S MARRIAGE. 
The European papers contain ramors of Louis 
Napoleon’s intended espousal of the Princess 


Wasa, of Baden, a lady of whom it is said that 
she mingles in her blood that of the most cele- 
brated of the kings of Sweden ; Charles the XII, 
Gustavus Vasa and Gustavus Adolphus, as well 
as that of the celebrated Beauharnais family, of 
which Louis Napoleon is himself a scion. She 
is the daughter of the Prince of Wasa, an officer 
in the Austrian army, who was the son of Gus- 
tavus Adolphus the Fourth,a king who was 
compelled to abdicate, when Bernadotte assumed 
the sway. The mother of the princess was a 
daughter of the Duke of Baden, who married a 
Mademoiselle Beauharnais, niece to Josephine, 
the Emperor Napoleon’s first wife. Hence she 
is related to Louis Napoleon, whose mother was 
Hortense Beauharnais, daughter of the Empress 
Josephine. The fortunes of the Beauharnais 
family are as remarkable as that of the Napolcon 
family. An English paper, whence we derive 
the above facts, says : 

“ Of the two children of the Empress Jose- 
phine, the daughter, Hortense, married Louis Bo- 
naparte, King of Holland, and the history of her 
descendants is now beginning—where it will end, 
who can say? Her son, Eugene, became King 
of Italy, and married a daughter of the King of 
Bavaria, by whom he left two sons and two 
daughters. The eldest son married Donna Ma- 
ria, the present Queen of Portugal, but unfortu- 
nately died a month afterward. The other son, 
the Prince of Leuchtenberg, married a daughter 
of the Emperor Nicholas, of Russia, who is de- 
termined to make him a king as soon as a king- 
dom can be carved for him. Of the two daugh- 
ters of Eugene Beauharnais, the eldest is the 
Queen of Sweden, the other is the ex-Empress of 
Brazil, widow of the once famous Don Pedro. 
She, though no op an empress, yet lives very 
comfortably at Lisbon with her daughter, now 
twenty-one years old, who will probably, some 
day or other, likewise marry a king. So much 
for some of the characters in the great drama to 
be performed in Europe, of which the first act is 
now in progress.” 

PROBLEM FOR THE SCIENTIFIC. 

The Portsmouth Gazette states that there is 
observable at Rye Beach, near the Ocean House, 
at extreme low water, the stumps of a forest 
thickly studding the sand. They are the remains 
of trees of a large growth, but what kind, the 
change wrought in them by time and the action 
of the sea renders it impossible to determine—at 
least upon a cursory examination. It does not 
learn that they have ever been seen before the 
present season, the severe storms of last spring 
apparently having washed the sand from them 
and left them distinctly exposed to view. There 
appears to be no account of them from history or 
tradition. How, asks the Gazette, is the phe- 
nomenon to be explained? Was the bed of the 
ocean in this quarter once verdure-covered earth, 
which some mighty convulsion of nature sunk 
beneath the waters, at a period to which the 
“memory of man runneth not?’ The subject 
is certainly deserving the attention of both the 
curious and the scientific. 

THE TOMATO. 

An extract in one of our exchanges praises the 
tomato for an abundant of excellent qualities. 
The testimony of physicians is quoted in proof 
of its value in the place of calomel, its efficacy in 
dyspepsia, diarrhea, bilious attacks, etc. It is 
further said that citizens in ordinary (whether 
that means ordinary citizens, in an “ ordinary,” 
or citizens in their ordinary condition of health, 
or all three, is more than we know) sliould make 
use of it, either raw, cooked, or in the form of a 
catsup, with their daily food, as it is the most 
healthy article in the “materia alimentaria.” 
Just at this season this piece of information is 
gratifying. 


= 


Convents.—The number of convents in Eng- 
land alone is already fifty-three, and the number 
of nuns, at a low estimate, somewhere about 1500. 


+ 


Mexico.—Wm. H. Webb has contracted to 
build a revenue cutter, of about six hundred tons, 
for the Mexican government. 


+ > 


New Sucar Hovse.—A new company for 


refining sugar contemplate erecting at East Bos- 
ton a large building for their works. 


Ratner Equrvocan.—One of our exchanges 
says that the summer bonnets are’ as light and 
airy as the pretty heads they adorn. 


Miitary.—We understand that a new mili- 
tary company is forming at East Boston. 


Wanside Gatherings. 


Hon. Alfred Dwight Foster, of Worcester, died 
very suddenly, lately, of gout in the stomach. 

Mr. 8S. E. Woodbridge, of Perth Amboy, N. J., 
offers $1000 for picking a lock which he sells for 
$8, and continues the offer for two years. 

A fire in Elkhart, Indiana, has destroyed the 
— part of the business section of the town. 

60,000—mostly insured. 

The steamship Europa sailed from New York 
for Liverpool, on the 11th inst., with 57 passen- 
gers, and $725,455 in specie. 

A criminal method of giving ale its proper 
character in regard to flavor, is said to be due to 
strychnine—a horrible poison. 

Under the rules at West Point, a failure to 
pass an examination carries with it as a conse- 
quence a dismissal. 

The Sea Serpent, Capt. Howland, from New 
York to San Francisco, made the passage in 112 
days, calms included. 

There were over one hundred professors of re- 
ligion on board the frigate Independence during 
her late cruise. 

Mrs. Ann Chase, the heroine of Tampico, ar- 
rived at New Orleans on the 16th inst., from 
Tampico, in the cutter Duane. 

A Western orator, last Fourth July, thus com- 

seventy-six years ago, ash- 
ington, whom I wear in my button-hole, died!” 


Mr. Joseph Marcey, aged eighteen years, was 
married to Mrs. Sarah Moore, aged {fy years, 
in Tennessee, eee. They are from 
Logan county, Kentucky. 

The contributions at Portland, in aid of the 
sufferers by the recent fire at Montreal, will ex- 
ceed three thousand dollars. Twetity-five hundred 
dollars have already been sent. 

A despatch from the foot of the Hoosac moun- 
tain states that the great boring machine was at 
work on the 9th inst., and had cut into the rock 
three feet, at the rate of twenty inches the hour ! 

Two young men in Philadelphia, named Wil- 
liam Gallagher and Anthony McCall, drank, for 
a wager, more than a pint of liquor each, and 
Gallagher died from the effects of it. 

Under the forge of a blacksmith’s shop, at 
Hopkinton, about to be moved, forty-three coun- 
terfeit Mexican dollars have been found. The 
workmen thought they had found a “rich vein.” 


A Wisconsin jury, we notice, has lately given 
a mulatto woman a verdict of $100 against a 
steamboat captain, for turning her out of the com- 
mon cabin on account of her color. 

Alexander Brown, of Whitinsville, Mass., and 
James Chipman, child and nurse, of Laurel, Del., 
are to be added to the long catalogue of those in- 
jured or killed by the use of burning fluids. 

A subscription is on foot in New York for the 
purpose of enabling those who have lost friends 
or property by the destruction of the Henry Clay, 
to sue the proprietors for legal damages. 

A brick-layer, named Hiram Johnson, fell 
from the top of the Syracuse House, N. Y., re- 
cently, and was instantly killed, having broken 
his neck. 

There is a letter addressed to “ Modesty,” 
lying in the Baltimore post office, and there being 
no claimant for it in that city, the postmaster has 
advertised it. 

The Washington Intelligencer officially an- 
nounces the resignation of Hon. Abbott Law- 
rence, Minister to England, and the appointment 
of Joseph R. Ingersoll to fill his place. 

In the yacht race at Philadelphia, on the 11th 
inst., the Bianca, of New York, won the prize 
of $1000, beating her antagonist, the George L. 
Brown, one hour and three minutes. 

The Board of Health, Rochester, N. Y., re- 
port twelve cases of cholera and three deaths in 
the twenty-four hours ending at four o’clock, 
P. M., 10th inst. 

Mr. Andrews, consul at St. John, N. B., has 
returned to Washington, with a report of facts in 
regard to the fisheries. He anticipates difficulty 
in effecting an adjustment. 

Lately, a child of S. D. Bardwell, Esq., of 
Charles Summer, got part of 

e hus a nut into his windpipe, and 
shortly 

A German paper says that Haynau, the Aus- 
trian butcher, time at 
the baths of Hamburg. On Sunday, May 30, he 
— in a gambling saloon 40,000 francs—nearly 

8000. 


Mr, Charles Loomis, of West Granville, for- 
merly of Westfield, was found dead in his bed on 
Sunday morning, the 8th inst. His age was 
about 70.—No cause is assigned for his sudden 
death. 

A real live Turk, born in Constantinople, is 
sojourning in Cincinnati, and expresses himself 
well pleased with that city. The one wife sys- 
tem, however, he abhors, as unworthy of a great 
country, and so excellent a government. 

A dread of the effects of chloroform, in conse- 
quence of the fatality that has repeatedly follow- 
ed its administration of late, may finally induce 
the dentists to fall back on ether, which was never 
known to do any harm. 

A letter dated Sin , June Ist, states that 
the bark Nelson, at Mikoesne, for London, was 


boarded April 2d, during the absence of the mas- 
ter on shore, by two boats’ crews, who over- 
powered the crew and plundered the 
gold dust to the amount of £125,000. 


vessel of 


Foreign Miscellany. 


Madame Vestris, the famous danseuse, is 
seriously ill. 

The English have twenty-one ships on the 
coast of Africa. 

The wheat crop of Germany is better than it 
has been before in twenty years. 

Louis Napoleon is having his busts placed in 
the public markets of Paris, with imposing cere- 
monies. 


Belletti, Jenny Lind’s former musical com- 
earn, is said to be immensely popular in Lon- 
on. 


It is stated that thirteen thousand cows are 
kept in London, confined in cellars and sheds in 
various parts of the town. 


There had been very serious riots at Limerick, 
Cork, Belfast, and elsewhere, connected with 
election movements, religion (?) being mixed up 
with politics. 

General Cathcart is about to make a general 
onslaught upon the strong-holds of the Caffres. 
The English had captured fifty-one Caffre wo- 
men, who were acting as spies. 

A benevolent English lady has recently given 
$24,000 to establish infant schools in one of the 
most destitute districts of London. There’s a 
true woman ! 

We learn from Paris that notwithstanding the 
police are continually on the alert, still a multi- 
tude of writings are diffused in all quarters, 
in which the government is most powerfully 
attacked. 

Turin papers give particulars respecting the 
recent arrests in Milan and other cities. About 
sixty persons were arrested in the province of 
Mantua, among them the Archpriest of Revera, 
and six other clergymen. 

There is a painful record of outrages and mur- 
ders perpetrated by the Caffres. An army of 
them, two thousand strong, are concealed in the 
mountains, and are constantly making descents 
upon the colonists, whom they rob, plunder and 
murder with impunity. The settlers are selling 
their possessions, and removing to Australia. 

A few days ago, a balloon fell near the Green- 
wich turnpike, England, upon the Greenwich 
road. A working painter caught hold of one of 
the ropes to keep it down, and he was dragged 
up He the rope, so that those in the car had to 
pull him in or he must have fallen some sixty 
or seventy feet to the ground. 


The insurrection in the Morea is headed by 
priests, whose followers amount to 2000. They 
are exciting the Greeks against King Otho, whom 
they denounce as a Roman Catholic, and they 
threaten not to desist till he is baptized in the 
Greek Church. It is said this crusade is stimu- 
lated by Russia. 


of 


--+. One cannot always be a hero, but one 
may always be a man. 

.... All thoughts that we do not share, in 
time turn to sadness.—Zamartine. 

...». Wholesome sentiment is rain, which 

es the fields of daily life fresh and odorous. 

.-.. Lay by a good store of patience, but be 
sure and put it where you can find it. 

when grief is strongest an ought most 
troubled. 

.+.. True joy is a serene and sober emotion, 
and they are miserably out who take laughing 
for rejoicing. 

.-+. Books are leaves thrown, to sink or swim, 
into the stream of time, by a being who soon 
plunges in after them. 

.-+. Truth—the open, bold, honest truth—is 
always the wisest, always the safest for every one 
in any and all circumstances. 

..-. Books about religion may be useful 
enough, but they will not do instead of the sim- 
ple truth of the Bible. 

.... There are readers of books who get no 
farther than the title-page, like the Indian fox, 
who devours only the heads of insects. 

..+. The most cheerful children are always 
the best, and necessity, if she is the mother of in- 
vention, is also the grandmother of wickedness. 

.... A young man’s ambition is but vanity— 
it has no definite aim—it plays with a thousand 
toys. As with one passion, so with the rest. 

..+. Great calamities teach us many beautiful 

lessons, and reveal to us much we should never 
have seen from the common level of life. 
-++. Many authors regard virtue as the Mexi- 
cans did gold, as being only fit to ornament 
their temples, and too precious to be made as 
currency. 

.... Fools and madmen have their paradise, 
and are as much pleased with their imaginary 
honors, as they would be with the real. This 

them averse ‘to all methods of cure. 

-++. Kind words do mot cost much. They 
never blister the tongue or lips; and we have 
never heard of any mental troubles arising from 
this quarter. Though they do not cost much, 
yet they accomplish much. 

.+.. He is good who does good to others. If 
he suffers for the good he does, he is, better still ; 
and if he suffers from them to whom he did good, 
he is arrived to that height of goodness that no- 
thing but an increase of his sufferings can add to 
it; if it proves his death, his virtue is at its summit. 


Joker's Budget. 


Why is John Bigger’s boy larger than his fa- 
ther? Because he is a little Bigger. 

A cotemporary says, that John Bull, in the 
late difficulty down East, has proved himself 
very selfish. 

What is the difference between a schoolmaster 
and an engine driver? One trains the mind, 
the other minds the train, sometimes ! 


There is a man in Boston who walks so slow 
that he wears a pair of spurs to keep his shadow 
from treading on his heels! 

A F een. lady in the interior thinks of —— 
California to get married, as she has been told that 
in that country the men folks “ rock the cradle.” 


Somebody has invented and patented a ma- 
chine for setting up ten-pins. Couldn’t some of 
our wiseacres possibly contrive a machine to “set 
up” folks in business 

The reporter of one of the NewYork morning 
papers says : “‘ Nearly one hundred souls were lost 

the recent burning of the steamer Henry 
lay!” What a shocking idea! 


A Yankee, according to the poet Saxe, is a 
driving man. “He sees aqueducts in bubbling 
springs, buildings in stones, and cash in every- 

ing.” 


A young gentleman being pressed very hard 
in company to sing, even after he had solemnly 
assured them that he could not, observed, testily, 
that they intended to make a butt of him. “No, 
my good sir,” said one, “we only want to get a 
stave out of you.” 

In Newcastle, Me., recently, Mr. John Kinnear 
attempted to drag Nathaniel White from his 
wagon, for the purpose of flogging him, but fell 
under the whe, had his shoulders bruised, his 
ear cut off, and his head otherwise injured. No 
blame is attached to the driver! 


A gentleman, says Punch, who takes the 
morning journals, and whose attention is apt to 
be monopolized by them, remonstrated one day 
with his wife for coming down to breakfast in 
curl-papers ; when the lady replied: “ If you in- 
dulge in your papers, I don’t see why I shouldn’t 
enjoy mine.” 


> 


VOLUMES Ist & 2d. 
GLEASON’S PICTORIAL. 


We have volumes Ist and 2d of the Picroriat Drawine 
Room Companion elegantly bound in cloth, with gilt edges 
and back, and illumined sides, forming a superb and mest 
attractive parlor ornament in the shape of a book of 


Between Four and Five Hundred Pages, 


AND CONTAINING NEARLY 


ONE THOUSAND ENGRAVINGS 


of Men, Manners, and current Events all over the world ; 
of Scenery in all parts of the Globe ; of famous Cities, and 
beautiful Villages; of Pageants at home and abroad; of 
fine Maritime Views; and, in short, of an infinite variety 
of interesting and instructive subjects ; with an 


ILLUMINED TITLE-PAGE AND INDEX 


of great beauty and artistic excellence, and forming a very 
brilliant frontispiece to the volume. . 
Besides the many illustrations, it embraces in its pages 
a vast amount of original Tales, Sketches, Poems and Nov- 
elettes, from the best of American authors, with a current 
News Record of the times ; altogether forming an exceed- 
ingly novel and elegant volume, for future reference and 
resent enjoyment, both in regard to reading matter and 
ustrations. 
Fer sale at the by our Wholesale 
Agents, and at all the Periodical Depots throughout the 
Union, for Three Dollars per volume. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 


AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 


Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


Devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and 

poetic gems, and original prize tales, written exp.<ssly for 

this paper, and at a very great cost. In politica, -nd on 

all sectarian questions, it is strictly neutral. Nothing of 

an immoral nature will ever be admitted into its columns ; 
making it emphatically, 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 


It is generally acknowledged that the Fiaa is now the 
leading weekly paper in the United States, and its literary 
contents are allowed, by the best judges, to be unsurpassed. 

It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, 
so condensed as to enable us to give the greatest possible 
amount of intelligence. No advertisements are admitted 

the paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. 
An unrivalled corps of contributors are regularly engaged, 
and every department is under the most finished and per- 
fect system that experience can suggest, or money produce. 
Lacking a = means = the will, we can lay before 
our hundveds of th a dese om 


OBLIGINAL PAPER, 


the present circulation of which far exceeds that of any 


other weekly paper in the Union. 

TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
00 

8 bed 11 00 
16 « 00 


One copy of the Frac and of 
Drawine-Room ComPANIoN, one year, for $500. 

{>> Invariably in advance. 

Subscribers or postmasters are to act as agents, 

(> All orders should be addressed, POST PAID, to the 
oF THE or our UNIoN. 

*,* The FLAaq can be obtained at any of the newspap:” 
depots in the United States, and of newspaper carriers, at 
FOUR CENTS 

GLEASON, 
PuBLisHer AND Proprietor, Boston, Mass. 
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U. 8. CUTTER TANEY. 


Herewith we give a view by our artist, Mr. 
Wade, representing the sudden loss of this ves- 
sel in New York harbor on Tuesday afternoon, 
August 3, as she was bound to the outer bay. 
From the report of the captain it appears that 
after a mile below Governor’s 
Island, with a very light air, the vessel was 
struck by a white squall, which seemed to fall 
aboard almost vertically, causing her to capsize 
and fillin an instant. So limited were the ex- 
tent and duration of the squall that pilot boats 
and other vessels in various directions within 150 
yards of the spot were becalmed at the time, and 
immediately afterwards scarcely more than a 
breath of air could be perceived. So sudden was 
it, that not a ripple appeared to indicate its ap- 
proach. These typhoons, or vacuums in the air, 
are pes pa in these waters, but in the East 
Indies and tropics they are very common—wit- 
ness the loss of the President. the U. 8. sloop-of- 
war Hornet, ete. In the China seas they are 
very common and violent. The commander, 
two lieutenants, pilot, and 13 of the crew, were 
saved. One of the lieutenants and one of the 
crew were not on board. Two arm chests con- 


taining 24 stand of arms, 24 pistols and one. 


dozen cutlasses were picked up afloat 150 yards 
from the wreck. Five persons were drowned. 
The body of one man was picked up two days 
after, and two more are not expected to survive 
the injuries they received. On Friday, the Boom 
Derrick Company sent down one of their large 
derricks, and raised the schooner to the surface 
of the water. It was about ten o’clock when the 
derrick first took hold, and in fifteen minutes the 
Taney was sufficiently afloat to start for the city, 
where she arrived in charge of the derrick, at 
about half-past twelve o’clock, P. M. The dead 
weight raised was about seventy-five tons. The 
boom derrick works finely, and is worthy of the 
attention of those who are curious in such mat- 
ters. The proprietors consider it fully equal to 
the task of raising three hundred tons. They 
have lifted two hundred tons, and the superin- 
tendent thinks that at one time a weight of three 
hundred tons was sustained by the boom. One 
horse is all that is required to move the machine 
after the derrick is in a proper position for lift- 
ing. The Taney was placed in the basin at the 
Atlantic dock, and six pumps were set at work 
to clear her hold of water. Ata late hour in the 
afternoon, the water was lowered so that the 
bodies of the two men who went down with the 
schooner were taken out. 
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LOSS OF THE U. & REVENUE CUTTER TANEY, IN NEW YORK HARBOR, 


‘ENCAMPMENT OF THE FIFTH REGIMENT OF ARTILLERY, ON BOSTON COMMON. (For description, see page 141.) 
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